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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 














UNITED STATES DEVELOPMENTS IN HUMAN RIGHTS DURING 1949° 


Significant statutory and administrative devel- 
opments concerning human rights in the Federal, 
State, and local governments in the United States 
during 1949 are herein presented. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that these 1949 develop- 
ments can be understood only when viewed against 
the total background of assurances of human 
rights in the United States, including the Federal 
Constitution, its Bill of Rights and subsequent 
amendments to the guaranties contained in the 
various State constitutions, and the vast body of 
pertinent legislation and court decisions. 

In this connection, for example, the United 
States Supreme Court in 1949 continued its tradi- 
tional role of expanding and interpreting the 
many human rights guaranties of the Federal 
Constitution relating to personal liberty and se- 
curity. In Lustig v. United States, the Court 
applied the doctrine that evidence which has been 
obtained under an illegal search and seizure par- 
ticipated in by a Federal officer will not be admis- 
sible in @ Federal court, in spite of the fact that 
the search and seizure was conducted by State offi- 
cers to whom this principle has not been applica- 
ble (Wolf v. Colorado) .? 

Elsewhere, the Court amplified for the States 
the application of the “due process” clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion to assure their affording basic guaranties of 
criminal justice. In Watts v. Indiana, in Turner 
v. Pennsylvania, in Harris v. South Carolina, con- 


* Ambassador Warren R. Austin, United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, announced on September 
4 transmittal to the Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, of a 
report on progress in the field of human rights in 1949 in 
the United States. The material is for use in the United 
Nations Human Rights Yearbook, which will be available 
at a later date from the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York. The Yearbook for 1948 is sold for $6.00 a 
copy. 

* 338 U.S. 74; 388 U.S. 25. 
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victions for murders based on confessions which 
were obtained while holding the accused persons 
incommunicado for several days without arraign- 
ment and without advice as to the prisoners’ con- 
stitutional rights, were reversed. In Gibbs v. 
Burke, the Court held that the accused in a larceny 
case had been denied a fair trial because he was not 
represented by counsel during a trial in which 
hearsay and other improper evidence had been ad- 
mitted. It was stated by the Court that the pri- 
mary duty is on the trial judge to determine the 
accused’s need of counsel at arraignment and dur- 
ing trial and to decide in each case whether the 
need is so great that deprivation of the right works 
a fundamental unfairness.* 


Guaranties in International Agreements 


Three international agreements to which the 
Government of the United States is a party and 
which entered into force in 1949 contain clauses 
protecting human rights.‘ 

Article XI of the treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation between the United States 
and the Italian Republic, which entered into force 
on July 26, 1949, provides that the nationals of 
each contracting Government, individually and 
collectively, shall be permitted full religious free- 
dom when in the territory of the other Govern- 
ment; that their nationals, or corporations and 
associations, when in the territory of each other, 
shall be free to write, report, and gather informa- 
tion for dissemination to the public and shall be 
free to transmit such information abroad as well 
as to publish it within the territory of each other. 

The Occupation Statute for Western Germany 


defines the powers retained by the three occupying 


*338 U.S. 49; 338 U.S. 62; 338 U.S. 68; 337 U.S. 773. 
*Excerpts from the three acts are included in part IT, 
Documents. 
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powers, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, after the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. In this document, 
which entered into force on September 21, 1949, 
the three Governments declare their intention of 
seeing that the German people of the three West- 
ern zones enjoy the maximum possible self-gov- 
ernment. The three Governments also assure to 
the German people of those zones that the agen- 
cies of the occupation will respect the civil rights 
of every person to be protected against arbitrary 
arrest, search, or seizure; to be represented by 
counsel; to be admitted to bail, as circumstances 
warrant; to communicate with relatives; and to 
have a fair and prompt trial.® 

On November 22, 1949, the High Commissioners 
of the United States, France, and the United King- 
dom reached an agreement with the Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany which they hope 
will facilitate the incorporation of Germany “into 
a peaceful and stable European community of 
nations.” In article V of the protocol of agree- 
ments, the German Federal Government affirms 
its resolve, as a freely elected democratic body— 

. .. to pursue unreservedly the principles of freedom, 
tolerance, and humanity ... to conduct its affairs ac- 
cording to those principles . . . to eradicate all traces of 
Nazism from German life and institutions ... to liberal- 


ize the structure of government and to exclude authoritari- 
anism.° 


Acts of Congress 


The Eighty-first Congress of the United States 
approved several laws during 1949 that bear upon 
the social and economic rights now recognized as 
fundamental. 

Housing Act of 1949.—This act, which was ap- 
proved on July 15, 1949, authorizes the provision 
of low-cost housing units during the next 6 years; 
provides for a comprehensive program of Federal 
research designed to relieve underlying technical, 
economic, and social housing problems; and au- 
thorizes financial assistance to farm owners to 
enable them to construct, improve, or repair farm 
housing and other farm buildings. Preference for 
admission to the low-rent housing authorized by 
this act is given families, otherwise eligible, who 
are displaced or are about to be displaced by public 
slum clearance, redevelopment, or low-rent hous- 
ing projects, with certain veteran-preference fea- 


* Excerpts from the three acts are included in part II, 
Documents. 
* Ibid. 
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tures. The Housing Act of 1949 establishes a 
national housing policy which reads as follows: 

. . . the general welfare and security of the Nation and 
the health and living standards of its people require hous- 
ing production and related community development suffi- 
cient to remedy the serious housing shortage, the elimina- 
tion of sub-standard and other inadequate housing through 
the clearance of slums and blighted areas, and the realiza- 
tion as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home and 
a suitable living and environment for every American 
family, thus contributing to the development and redevel- 
opment of communities and to the advancement of the 
growth, wealth, and security of the Nation." 

Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1949.— 
This legislation, which was signed by the Presi- 
dent on October 26, 1949, strengthens the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 in the following 
ways: (1) Increases the statutory minimum wage 
of all workers in interstate commerce as defined 
by the act; (2) redefines the term “oppressive child 
labor” to correct an unintentional error in the 1938 
act which permitted a parent to employ a child in 
his custody under 16 years of age in a hazardous 
occupation while he could not employ the same 
child over 16 years of age in the same occupation 
and makes the employment of “oppressive child 
labor,” as redefined, a direct violation of the act; 
(3) extends coverage to include certain agricul- 
tural l:andling and processing occupations; and 
(4) permits the administering authorities to super- 
vise the payment of, and under appropriate con- 
ditions to bring court action to recover, back wages 
owed to employees under the terms of the law.® 

Hospital Survey and Construction Amen@ ents 
of 1949.—These amendments were approve on 
October 25, 1949. They continue and increase 
Federal financial aid to the States for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit hospitals. 
The amendments also authorize grants-in-aid to 
public and private nonprofit agencies for the study 
of the development, utilization, and coordination 
of hospital services, facilities, and resources. This 
provision is particularly significant as experience 
under the Public Health Service Act of July 1, 
1944, had indicated that although a great many 
small hospitals were being built, they could not 
provide a complete service nor could they be staffed 
in such a way as to handle all types of cases and 
illnesses. It was apparent that these small hos- 
pitals needed to be linked with larger hospitals. 
The grants-in-aid will make it possible to build up 

"63 Stat. 413. 

*63 Stat. 910—1949 and 52 Stat. 1060—1938. 
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and supplement medical care in rural areas, and 
will tend to reverse factors which in the past have 
led to the concentration of medical personnel and 
facilities in the large cities.° 

1949 Amendments to the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936.—Today the increased use of elec- 
tricity on farms is an important element in im- 
proving the standards of living of both the farm 
and nonfarm population. Legislation enacted on 
October 28, 1949, (63 Stat. 948) provides for the 
expansion of telephone services (1) in rural areas, 
which include cities and villages of 1,500 popula- 
tion or less; and (2) in areas surrounding towns 
and cities of more than 1,500 population and their 
suburban residential areas.’ 


Federal Regulations and Instructions 


In the execution of national laws, the various 
departments and agencies of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government from time to time issue 
regulations and instructions. Several directives 
of this kind were issued during 1949 which 
strengthen the enjoyment of human rights. 

Instructions for Carrying Out the Fair Employ- 
ment Program.—The President in Executive Or- 
der 9980 of July 26, 1948, called for more effective 
application of the long-established policy of em- 
ployment in the Federal service on the basis of 
merit and fitness alone, without regard to race, 
color, religion, or national origin." Instructions 
issued by the Fair Employment Board of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, effective 
March 24, 1949, require each Government depart- 
ment to appoint officers in both their home and 
field offices who shall have full operating respon- 
sibility for carrying out the President’s fair-em- 
ployment objectives. Under these instructions, 
each department is required to make known the 
names of these officers to all its employees. 

Amendments to National Capital Parks Regu- 
lations—The National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior amended the National 
Capital Parks Regulations on May 20, 1949 to pro- 
hibit the publicizing of the facilities, accommoda- 
tions, or any activity conducted in the park area 
of the national capital in such a way as to reflect 
upon or question the acceptability of any person 


°63 Stat. 898—1949 and 58 Stat. 682—1944. 

* 63 Stat. 948, 

"United Nations Yearbook of Human Rights, 1948, pp. 
241-2. 
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because of his race, creed, color, or national origin. 
Operators or any employees of any public facility 
or accommodation, likewise, are prohibited from 
discriminating by segregation or otherwise against 
any person in the furnishing of any accommoda- 
tion, facility, service, or privilege offered to or 
enjoyed by the general public in the park areas of 
the city of Washington. 

Amended Housing Credit Regulations. — 
Amended regulations issued by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration on December 12, 1949, add 
several new sections to the National Housing code. 
Under these new sections property, the sale or 
occupancy of which is placed under any racial or 
religious restriction, is not eligible for new Federal 
loan guaranties. 

Military Directive—In Executive Order 9981 
of July 26, 1948, the President of the United 
States proclaimed a policy of equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity for all persons in the armed 
service without regard to race, color, religion, or 
national origin. In furtherance of that policy, 
the Secretary of Defense on April 6, 1949, directed 
the three branches of the armed services to exam- 
ine their practices to determine what steps could 
and should be taken to eliminate racial discrimi- 
nation in the services, and to submit in writing 
their detailed proposals. The Air Force’s plan 
received official approval on May 11, the Navy’s 
plan on June 7, and the Army’s plan on September 
30, 1949. Under the Army’s new program, for 
example, military occupational specialties, for- 
merly closed to Negroes, are now open to all quali- 
fied personnel; Negro quotas for selection to at- 
tend Army schools are abolished, with selection 
now made from the best qualified personnel; pro- 
motion is administered on single-standard merit 
basis; and white and colored students attending 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC) sum- 
mer training camps remain together and are 
trained together. Under the old policy, Negro 
ROTC students attending such camps were placed 
in Negro units for their training.” 


State and Territorial Legislation 


The legislatures of 44 of the 48 States, as well 


as those of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, met in regular session in 1949. 


2 Press releases of the National Military Establishment 
3-49A, dated Apr. 20, 1949; 35-49A, dated May 11, 1949; 
and 78-49A, dated June 7, 1949; and press release 256-49 
of the Department of Defense, dated Sept. 30, 1949. 
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It has not been found practicable to cover every 
item in the great volume of their legislation that 
has a bearing upon human rights. Appropriation 
acts, which are not included in the table, reflect 
the continuing support given the maintenance of 
civil rights and such economic and social rights as 
social security, housing, health, education, and 
similar activities authorized in legislation of 
earlier years. 

During the year there was considerable con- 
troversy regarding the effect of legislation 
adopted by some State legislatures which applied 
to teachers and others holding public employ- 
ment. This legislation related to organizations 
believed to advocate the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernent by force and violence, and in some cases 
called for special oaths of loyalty to the United 
States Constitution or of nonmembership in such 
organizations. 

Perhaps the most fundamental State and Terri- 
torial legislation, from the point of view of human 
rights, which was enacted during 1949 concerns the 
elimination of discrimination on account of race, 
creed, color, or national origin in the fields of 
employment, education, and public accommoda- 
tion, and in State militia. Many laws also were 
adopted which either materially strengthen exist- 
ing labor laws, or add new features protecting 
workers. There were a number of enactments 
which specifically aim at the protection of women 
and children. Health laws were broadened, pri- 
marily to include additional services, such as psy- 
chiatric aid. 

Discrimination in Employment.—One of the 
basic ideals for which the Government of the 
United States was founded concerns the right of 
an individual to succeed to the best of his ability. 

In Graham v. Brotherhood of Firemen, the 
United States Supreme Court reaffirmed a prin- 
ciple already established in the field of collective 
bargaining in Steele v. L. N. R. Co., and in Tum- 
stall v. Brotherhood, that an exclusive collective 
bargaining representative for a craft or class of 
employees has the duty to represent all members 
who belong to the craft or class of employees 
without racial discrimination.” 

In Lincoln Union vy. Northwestern Co.,and A. F. 
of L. v. American Sash and Door Co., the United 
States Supreme Court held valid state laws guar- 


* 338 U.S. 232; 323 U.S. 192 ; 323 U.S. 210. 
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anteeing a person the opportunity to obtain or 
retain employment whether he is or is not a mem- 
ber of a labor organization. In an opinion con- 
curring in the results reached in these cases, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter noted that article 20, clause 2, 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
adopted by the United Nations General Assembly, 
December 11, 1948, declares that, “No one may be 
compelled to belong to an association.” * 

This ideal has also received considerable im- 
petus in recent years through the passage of what 
are called “fair-employment practices acts.” 

Prior to 1949, four States—New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut—had 
adopted such acts, with enforcement provisions. 
Two other States—Indiana and Wisconsin—had 
laws providing for voluntary compliance. Four 
new States—New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Washington—enacted legislation during 1949 
forbidding racial or religious discrimination in 
employment. Although similar, these laws are 
not identical in coverage, types of discrimination 
prohibited, or methods of administration.” 

New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut enacted measures in 1949 strengthen- 
ing the antidiscriminatory laws already on their 
statute books. New York, for example, passed a 
law in 1949 forbidding questions on place of birth 
of applicants for civil service examinations. 
New Jersey adopted a law combining the provi- 
sions of a 1945 antidiscriminatory measure with 
those of its civil-rights law and placing the ad- 
ministration of both under a single administra- 
tive agency, the Commission on Civil Rights.” 

In addition, California prohibited in 1949 the 
inclusion of any question relative to an applicant’s 
race or religion in application forms for State 
employment. Several other States already had 
such provisions in their laws respecting civil-serv- 
ice employment. Kansas, Nebraska, and Minne- 
sota provided for special commissions to study 
the problem of discrimination in employment.” 

Several cities in the United States have enacted 


* 335 U.S. 525; 335 U.S. 538; 335 U.S. 538, 539, note 5. 

* New Mexico 1949, ch. 161 p. 366; Oregon 1949, ch. 221 
p. 314; Rhode Island 1949, ch. 2181, p. 157; Washington 
1949, ch. 183 p. 506. The Oregon Act repealed a pre- 
vious law which applied only to public employment. 

*% New York 1949, ch. 384 p. 1053; New Jersey 1949, 
ch, 11 p. 37; Connecticut 1949, ch. 291 p. 262; the Massa- 
chusetts 1949 session laws had not been published in 
time for citation in this Yearbook. 
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fair-employment-practices acts. One city, Rich- 
mond, California, adopted such an ordinance in 
1949. It prohibits discrimination on account of 
race, creed, or color in hiring by the city or by 
its contract and franchise holders, and carries a 
fine of $500 or 6 months in jail for violation. The 
other cities having similar ordinances include 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, and Phoenix, Arizona. The ordi- 
nances of three of these cities, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, and Philadelphia, apply to private as well 
as to public employment. 

Discrimination in Education.—Closely allied to 
the ideal of equal employment opportunities for 
all is that of equal educational opportunities. The 
majority of public schools throughout the United 
States have always been open to all races without 
distinction. Laws eliminating discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin in 
education have recently been adopted by several 
States on which questions have arisen. New York 
took the lead in this respect by passing a law in 
1948 which prohibits racial discrimination in all 
schools and colleges, private as well as public, 
except those under religious auspices. Two other 
States followed the New York example in 1949, 
but on a less broad basis. The State of Indiana 
adopted a law abolishing separate schools for 
white and colored students and progressively 
eliminating segregation in its public-school system 
from kindergarten to university.° This law be- 
comes fully operative by 1954. A 1949 Wisconsin 
law prohibits the establishment of separate schools 
or school departments and forbids the exclusion 
of any child between the ages of 4 and 20 years 
from any public school on account of religion, 
nationality, or color.” 

The public schools of Oklahoma, like those of 
Indiana and a number of other States,” have been 
organized and maintained on the principle of pro- 
viding equal educational opportunities in sep- 


* California 1949, ch. 1578 p. 2826; Kansas 1949, ch. 289 
p. 523. In the case of Minnesota, such a commission had 
been appointed in 1947. An appropriation made in 1949 
continued the life of that commission for the next 2 years. 

* Indiana 1949, ch. 186 p. 603; the text of this law will 
be found in part II, Documents; Wisconsin 1949, ch. 433 
p. 403. 

* See United Nations Yearbook on Human Rights, 1949 
p. 244. 

*” Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Texas. 
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arate schools for white and colored students. 
However, in response to a ruling by the United 
States Supreme Court (Sipuel v. Board of Re- 
gents, 332 U. S. 631) that equal graduate school 
facilities must be provided to Negro students and 
in the same full measure as provided for students 
of any other color, the State of Oklahoma adopted 
a law on June 9, 1949, admitting qualified Negro 
students to its institutions of higher learning serv- 
ing white students, to pursue such courses of in- 
struction as are not given in the institutions 
established and maintained for the use of Negro 
students. This act stipulated that the courses of 
instruction given to Negroes in the white insti- 
tutions must be either at separate times or in 
separate classrooms.” 

Discrimination in Publie Accommodation.— 
Two States approved legislation during 1949 eli- 
minating racial segregation in housing. They 
were Connecticut and Wisconsin. The new Con- 
necticut law expands the coverage of previous 
legislation to include public-housing projects as 
well as hotels, restaurants, railroads and other 
public transportation, theaters, motion-picture 
houses, and recreation parks. It carries a fine or 
imprisonment, or both, for violation of its pro- 
visions. Wisconsin also amended previous legis- 
lation by providing that no veteran, otherwise 
eligible, should be discriminated against for ad- 


‘mission to veterans’ housing projects because of 


race, color, creed, or national origin. The State 
of Florida enacted legislation authorizing the 
authorities of Miami Beach to prohibit the publi- 
cation or distribution of literature tending to dis- 
criminate against or actually discriminating 
against any person or any religion, race, or creed 
in places of public accommodation, resort, or 
amusement in the city of Miami Beach.” 

In addition to these laws, other developments 
occurred in the field of housing which have an 
important bearing on nondiscrimination. In 1948 
the Supreme Court of the United States ruled that 
State and Federal agencies might not enforce 
racial or religious restrictions on the ownership of 
real property, thereby removing the support of law 
from restrictive housing covenants. In December 
1949, the United States District Court for the 
northern district of Alabama held unconstitutional 
racial zoning ordinances of the city of Birming- 


1 Oklahoma 1949, table 70, ch. 15 p. 608. 
2 Connecticut 1949, ch. 291 p. 262; Wisconsin 1949, ch, 
592 p. 526; Florida 1949, ch. 26026 p. 1455 (2). 
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ham, barring Negroes from residing in dwellings 
in certain sections of the city. 

In a court decision, affecting segregation in 
public accommodations, the United States District 
Court for the eastern district of Virginia held that 
the 1949 order of the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator prohibiting racial segrega- 
tion at the Washington National Airport became 
the controlling policy at the airport.** 

Other Housing Legislation.—The legislatures of 
32 States, and those of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands enacted housing leg- 
islation during the calendar year 1949. Most of 
the legislation amended and enlarged existing laws 
pertaining to housing authorities, or amended or 
enacted slum-clearance and redevelopment stat- 
utes. The action of the Maine Legislature in en- 
acting the Maine Housing Authorities Act is of 
particular interest. This act, which is similar to 
low-rent housing legislation already in effect in 
other states, provides for the creation of local hous- 
ing authorities to undertake low-rent housing proj- 
ects. Thus, Maine became the forty-second State 
to enact legislation aimed at permitting participa- 
tion in the federally aided low-rent public-housing 
program. The legislatures of at least six States— 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Oregon, and Pennsylvania—provided for housing 
studies and investigations to ascertain, study, and 
analyze all facts relating to community redevel- 
opment and housing problems, with particular 
reference to legislation supplementary to Federal 
enactments. Other subjects covered by 1949 State 
housing legislation included greater protection 
against evictions, student housing, housing aids for 
veterans, provisions for middle-income housing, 
and the reconstruction or rehabilitation of dwell- 
ings by authorized housing cooperatives for their 
members.” 

Discrimination in State Militia.—Several States 
followed the example of the Federal Government 
(see above) in declaring a policy of equality of 
opportunity and treatment for all in the armed 
services by outlawing racial discrimination in their 
National Guards. California, Connecticut, Illi- 


* Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1, and Hurd v. Hodge, 
334 U. 8. 24; Monk v. Birmingham, 87 Fed. Supp. 538; Air 
Terminal Services v. Rentzel, 81 Fed. Supp. 61. 

* For example: Alaska 1949, ch. 13 p. 53; Conn. 1949, no. 
299 p. 268; Fla. 1949, ch. 25531 p. 1221; Hawaii 1949, Act 
3879 p. 50; Ill. 1949, no. 672 p. 1550; Maine 1949, ch. 297 
p. 243; Md, 1949, ch. 215 p. 579; Minn. 1949, ch. 224 p. 440; 
Oreg. 1949, ch. 562 p. 907; V. I. 1949, no. 8; Wis. 1949, ch. 
390 p. 354. 
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nois, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin, as New Jersey 
had already done, abolished racial segregation, 
while New York and Pennsylvania passed laws of 
a more general tenor. The Pennsylvania law, for 
example, states that— 

. . there shall be equality of treatment and opportu- 
nity for all persons . . . giving due regard to the powers 
of the Federal Government which are or may be exercised 
over all the militia of the Commonwealth and to the time 
required to effectuate changes without impairing the 
efficiency or morale of the militia. 

Minnesota became the ninth State to abolish 
racial discrimination in the National Guard. On 
November 22, 1949, the Governor of Minnesota 
issued a proclamation establishing “equality of 
opportunity,” without segregation, in the Minne- 
sota National Guard (Executive Order C-19).* 

Progress in Labor Laws.—Noteworthy advances 
were made during 1949 in State laws regulating 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance, protection of women workers and children, 
and disability compensation. 

Each of the 44 States whose legislatures met, 
and Hawaii, improved their workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in one or more respects, prin- 
cipally by increasing benefits. For example, 37 
States and Hawaii increased benefits for death or 
some type of disability by raising the maximum 
weekly payment, extending the number of weeks 
for such payments, increasing the maximum 
percentage of wages for computing benefits, or in- 
creasing the aggregate maximum amount of bene- 
fits permitted. Benefits for death and for all 
types of disability were increased in 25 of the 
States and Hawaii. Medical-aid benefits were 
liberalized in 19 States and Hawaii. Two States, 
New York and Washington, adopted new disabil- 
ity compensation laws. The 1949 developments in 
this field also indicate a trend toward fuller cover- 
age of occupational diseases.”° 


* Calif. 1949, ch. 1578 p. 2826; Conn. 1949 no. 8 p. 14; 
Fla. 1949, ch. 26026 p. 1455 (2) ; Ill. 1949, no. 1130 p. 1587; 
Ind. 1949, ch. 186 p. 603; Kans. 1949, ch. 289 p. 583; N. J. 
1949, ch. 1 p. 37; N. Mex. 1949, ch. 161 p. 366; N. Y. 1949 
ch. 384 p. 1053; Okla. 1949, table 70, ch. 15 p. 608; Oreg. 
1949, ch. 221 p. 314; Pa. 1949, ch. 568 p. 1903; R. I. 1949, 
ch, 2181 p. 157; S. Dak. 1949, ch. 244 p. 280; Wash. 1949, 
ch. 183 p. 506; Wis. 1949, ch. 76 p. 104. 

* For example: Ala. 1949, no. 36 p. 47; Calif. 1949, ch. 
107 p. 346; Colo. 1949, ch. 185 p. 522; Del. 1949, ch. 160 p. 
385 ; Hawaii 1949, Acts 110 and 112 p. 15; Idaho 1949, 
ch. 287 p. 590; Iowa 1949, ch. 60-61 p. 83; N. Mex. 1949, 
ch. 84 p. 201; N. Y. 1949, ch. 600 p. 1870; N. C. 1949, ch. 
399 p. 396; Oreg. 1949, ch. 103 p. 127; P. R. 1949, no. 311 
p. 940; R. I. 1949, ch. 2269 p. 369; S. C. 1949, no. 302 p. 
564; S. Dak. 1949, ch. 4483 p. 417; Tex. 1949, ch. 428 p. 797; 
Wash. 1949, ch. 235 p. 876; Wis. 1949, ch. 142 p. 150. 
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Statutory minimum wages for all workers were 
increased in two States, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, and in the Territory of the Virgin 
Islands. 

The outstanding trends in unemployment insur- 
ance were laws increasing benefit amounts and 
decreasing employers’ contribution rates. Two 
States, Texas and Massachusetts, extended the cov- 
erage to include respectively governmental work- 
ers and maritime workers.” 

Protective legislation for working women and 
children included the following: Maine, Tennes- 
see, and Alaska adopted new child-labor laws. 
Under these laws, a basic minimum age of 16 years, 
for full-time employment, is established, thus 
making in all 22 States, in addition to Alaska and 
Puerto Rico, having this standard. All three of 
the new acts also improve maximum-hours-of- 
work standards, Tennessee and Alaska setting an 
8-hour day, 40-hour week, 5-day week for minors 
under 18 years of age, while Maine established an 
8-hour day, 48-hour week, 6-day week for minors 
under 16 years of age. These acts provide in addi- 
tion that special hour regulations shall now apply 
to employed children under 16 years of age who 
are attending school as well as working. The Ten- 
nessee and Alaska laws prohibit night work for 
minors under 16. The Maine law eliminates a 
former aight-work prohibition for minors under 
16. Three other States—Indiana, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin—passed laws in 1949 modifying previous 
child-labor standards. The Indiana law permits 
girls of 16 to 17 years of age to work until 9 p.m. 
instead of formerly to 7 p.m. on 2 evenings a week 
in stores under vocational-education programs. 
The Ohio and Wisconsin laws revise former mini- 
mum-age standards regulating the employment of 
minors in certain public exhibitions.” 

Laws specifically protecting the rights of 
women workers were of two kinds. Three 
States—California, Connecticut, and Maine— 
and the Territory of Alaska, enacted legislation 
requiring the payment of equal wages to women 
for comparable work, thereby making 13 jurisdic- 





* For example, see also: Alaska 1949, ch. 13 p. 53; Ariz. 
1949 ch. 80 p. 158; Ark. 1949, Act 155 p. 493; Colo. 1949, 
ch. 245 p. 720; Conn. 1949, no. 307 p. 290; Del. 1949, ch. 
160 p. 285; Idaho 1949, ch. 144 p. 252; Ill. 1949, no. 1105 
p. 887; Kans. 1949, ch. 288 p. 295; Maine 1949, ch. 430 
p. 518; P. R. 1949, no. 50 p. 126; R. I. 1949, ch. 2175 p. 38. 

* For example: Alaska 1949, ch. 73 p. 189; Ariz. 1949, 
ch. 74 p. 152; Calif. 1949, ch. 127 p. 359; Colo. 1949, ch. 112 
p. 230; Ill. 1949, no. 1061 p. 905; Maine 1949, ch. 290 p. 231; 
Minn. 1949, ch. 545 p. 950; Pa. 1949, no. 224 p. 847; P. R. 
1949, no. 304 p. 1,114; Tenn. 1949, ch. 201 p. 689. 
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tions having laws abolishing discrimination in 
wages because of sex. Three States improved the 
working hours of women. Wider coverage is 
provided for the restrictions on hours of work for 
women under Maine law. In Wyoming, female 
employees in certain occupations requiring con- 
tinuous standing are given two rest periods of 15 
minutes each day. A Tennessee law establishes a 
maximum 50-hour week for women workers.” 

Compulsory School Attendance.—Four States 
made major changes in their compulsory-school- 
attendance provisions, namely, Idaho, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. The Idaho law low- 
ers the upper age from 18 to 16 years for required 
school attendance, but strengthens existing law by 
eliminating the exceptions under which minors 
under 16 years of age were formerly excused from 
school attendance. Under the 1949 law, only 
children physically or mentally incapacitated may 
be excused. The Wisconsin law also eliminates 
the exceptions for children under 16, now permit- 
ting only high school graduates to leave school 
under that age. Michigan eliminated a provision 
under which formerly children of 14 and 15, whose 
services were needed for the support of their 
family or for themselves, might be excused from 
school to go to work. Under the new Oklahoma 
law, provision is made that unless minors between 
the ages of 7 and 18 years are high school grad- 
uates, they are required to attend school. The 
previous provision permitted children of 16 and 
17 to be excused from school for employment, if 
they had completed the first 8 grades of school. 

A number of states established new minimum 
school terms. Georgia and South Dakota ex- 
tended their school terms to 9 months; North 
Dakota and Nebraska to 8 months; Delaware from 
160 days to 180 days. The North Carolina Legisla- 
ture repealed previous legislation under which 
the public schools of Currituck County might be 
closed in order to allow pupils to pick cotton.*° 


* Alaska 1949, ch. 29 p. 80; Calif. 1949, ch. 804 p. 1541; 
Conn. 1949, no. 287 p. 261; Maine 1949, ch. 262 p. 207; 
Tenn. 1949, ch. 200 p. 687; Wyo. 1949, ch. 126 p. 206. 

* For example: Alaska 1949, ch. 32 p. 86; Ark. 1949, Act 
67 p. 170; Act 131 p. 285; Act 315 p. 903; Colo. 1949, ch. 
153, p. 362; Conn. 1949, no. 271 p. 246; Del. 1949, ch. 76 
p. 125; Ga. 1949, no. 333 p. 1406; Hawaii 1949, Act 227 
p. 30; Idaho 1949, ch. 120 p. 214; Ind. 1949, ch. 238 p. 789; 
Maine 1949, ch. 276 p. 214; Mich. 1949, no. 315 p. 666 ; Minn. 
1949, ch. 675, p. 1209; N. H. 1949, ch. 92 p. 81; N. C. 1949, 
ch. 154 p. 129; N. Dak. 1949, ch. 65 p. 67; ch. 143 p. 166; 
Okla. 1949, table 70 ch. 1A p. 517; Pa. 1949, no. 280 p. 978; 
P. R. 1949, no. 55 p. 140; R. I. 1949, ch. 2341 p. 550; Tex. 
1949, ch. 334 p. 625; Wis. 1949 ch. 96 p. 122. 
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Votimg.—Two acts relating to voting by em- 
ployees were adopted during 1949. A Nebraska 
law permits employees to be absent for 2 hours to 
vote in any election, instead of only in primary 
elections. An Arkansas act makes it a misde- 
meanor to attempt to influence the vote of an em- 
ployee by discharge or threat of discharge from 
employment. The State of Tennessee, one of the 
seven States requiring the payment of a poll tax 
for voting, enacted legislation in 1949 (1) exempt- 
ing women and blind persons from the payment of 





the poll tax; (2) abolishing payment of it as a 
prerequisite for voting in primary elections for 
certain political nominations; and (3) limiting 
the time for the collection of delinquent poll taxes, 
South Carolina moved in 1949 to submit the issue 
of a poll tax as a requirement for voting to a gen- 
eral election to be held in 1950 (J. R. No. 347). 
Similar moves on the part of the legislatures of 
Texas and Virginia were defeated in the Novem- 
ber 1949 elections in those States. 


Resolutions Adopted at Sixth Session of Commission on Human Rights 


From U.N. doc. E/1826 
Adopted Aug. 9, 1950 


The Economic and Social Council, 

Notes that the Commission on Human Rights considers 
that the draft international Covenant on Human Rights 
relating to some of the fundamental rights of the indi- 
vidual and to certain essential civil freedoms is the first 
of the series of covenants and measures to be adopted in 
order to cover the whole of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; 

Notes, further, the decision of the Commission to pro- 
ceed at its seventh session with the consideration of addi- 
tional covenants and measures dealing with economic, so- 
cial, cultural, political and other categories of human 
rights, and to consider additional proposed articles in- 
cluded in Annex III to its report of the sixth session, to- 
gether with any other articles which might be further 
proposed by Governments; and 

Approves the decision of the Commission. 


The Economic and Social Council, 

CONSIDERING that the Commission on Human Rights, 
at its sixth session, resolved to begin at once the prepara- 
tion of the execution of its work programme for the year 
1951, with a view to assuring to everyone the enjoyment of 
economic, social and cultural rights set forth in articles 
22 to 27 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 

HAVING NOTED with interest the report submitted by the 
Director-General of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization on regulations concern- 
ing economic and social rights in the International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights (E/1752 and E/1752/Corr. 1), 

Requests the Secretary-General: 

(a) To transmit to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion the proposals for relevant articles on economic and 
social rights contained in Annex III to the report of the 
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sixth session of the Commission on Human Rights, to- 
gether with the summary records of the debates in the 
Commission concerning the inclusion of economic and so- 
cial rights in the draft covenant or covenants on human 
rights,’ so that the said specialized agency may submit to 
the Secretary-General, before the seventh session of the 
Commission on Human Rights, a detailed report on what 
has already been achieved in these fields, what still re- 
mains to be achieved and how it might be accomplished, 

(b) To make the necessary arrangements for obtain- 
ing any collaboration he may think desirable from the 
other organs of the United Nations and the other special- 
ized agencies ; and 

(c) To submit to the Commission on Human Rights, 
before its seventh session to be held in 1951, a report on 
the information and observations thus obtained, together 
with any documentation he may consider relevant. 


The Economic and Social Council, 

CONSIDERING the need for thorough and precise infor- 
mation relating to the prevention of discrimination and 
the protection of minorities, 

Requests the Secretary-General : 

(a) To invite Governments, Members and non-members 
of the United Nations, 

(i) To furnish him, as soon as practicable, examples 
(with appropriate citations, where possible) of legislation, 
judicial decisions, and other types of action which have 





“" For example: Ark. 1949, Act 2482 p. 1350; Calif. 1949, 
ch. 153 p. 383; Del. 1949, ch. 132 p. 202; Nebr. 1949, ch. 
86 p. 231; Tenn. 1949, ch. 62 p. 215; ch. 236 p. 790 Act 
164 p. 491; ch. 271 p. 884. 

*See U.N. docs. E/CN. 4/SR. 184-187. 
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been found to be especially useful in that country in 
preventing discrimination in one or more of the fields 
covered by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 

(ii) To furnish him, as soon as practicable, full in- 
formation regarding the protection of any minority within 
their jurisdiction by legislative measures and in the light 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; and 

(iii) To furnish him, in particular, such information 
as could serve as a basis for defining the term 
“minorities” ; 


(b) To distribute the information received from Gov- 
ernments in response to this invitation to the members of 
the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities prior to its fourth session. 


The Economic and Social Council 

BELIEVING that education plays a great part in the pre- 
vention of discrimination, and that positive and lasting 
results in preventing discrimination are attainable in 
educational establishments, 

AFFIRMING its conviction that one of the principal goals 
of education should be to eliminate all forms of discrimina- 
tion and to eradicate such prejudices as may lead to the 
commission of acts of discrimination, 

EMPHASIZING that considerable assistance in this matter 
may be given by non-governmental organizations and 
private institutions, 

NOTING with satisfaction the initiative taken in this field 
by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization in the improvement of textbooks and 
teaching materials, in the conduct of educational seminars, 
in the training of teaching personnel, and in the prepara- 
tion of a statement on race from the viewpoint of present 
scientific knowledge, 

Recommends that Member States: 

(a) Adopt measures to be applied in educational es- 
tablishments designed to eliminate discrimination ; 

(b) Distribute the books and pamphlets referred to in 
sub-paragraph (b) below as widely as possible among all 
their peoples; and 

(c) Introduce, in so far as possible, the ideas contained 
in the books or pamphlets referred to in sub-paragraph (b) 
below into their education programmes ; 

Recommends that the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization: 

(a) Give emphasis to such practical educational activi- 
ties as are likely to eradicate prejudice and discrimination, 
bearing in mind the opportunities afforded through adult 
education ; 

(b) Undertake, as soon as practicable, preparation and 
widest possible dissemination of information through suit- 
able books and pamphlets based on scientific knowledge 
as well as general moral principles contained in the 
Charter of the United Nations and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and designed to expose fallacies of 
race theories and to combat prejudices which give rise to 
discrimination. 


The Economic and Social Council, 
HAVING REQUESTED the Secretary-General, in its resolu- 
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tion 2/9 (Section 4, paragraph (a)) of 21 June 146? to 
make arrangements for the compilation and publication 


of a Yearbook on Law and Usage relating to Human 
Rights, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the reports of the fifth and sixth ses- 
sions of the Commission on Human Rights relating to the 
question of the Yearbook ; 

HAVING CONSIDERED the Yearbooks on Human Rights for 
1946, 1947 and 1948 compiled and published by the Secre- 
tary-General ; 

Requests the Secretary-General to continue annually the 
compilation and publication of the Yearbook on Human 
Rights which, beginning as soon as possible but not later 
than with the Yearbook for 1951, shall be compiled on the 
following general lines: 

(a) Each volume of the Yearbook shall contain a com- 
pilation concerning the application, and so far as neces- 
sary, the evolution in as many countries as possible of 
one of the rights or of a group of closely related rights 
set forth in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
This compilation shall be prepared from information sup- 
plied by Governments and may include digests of this in- 
formation prepared by the Secretary-General and shall be 
documented by reference to legislative enactments and 
other authoritative sources ; 

(b) For this purpose, the Secretary-General shall draw 
up a plan for the consideration of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights indicating, for a number of years ahead, 
which right or group of rights should be treated in each 
year ; 

(c) The Yearbook shall continue to record international 
and national developments concerning human rights 
which have taken place during the year, and for this pur- 
pose shall contain: 

(i) A report on the work of the United Nations in 
the field of human rights; 

(ii) Relevant texts or summaries of international 
instruments in this field, including decisions of interna- 
tional courts and arbitral tribunals; 

(iii) Texts or summaries of or sufficient references 
to constitutional and statutory provisions which consti- 
tute important developments in the field of human rights 
during the year; 

(iv) Summaries of or sufficient references to decisions 
of national courts where these decisions constitute im- 
portant developments in the field of human rights ; 

(d) The Yearbook shall also include texts or sum- 
maries of, or sufficient references to, basic laws on human 
rights in respect of Non-Self-Governing and Trust Terri- 
tories, together with other relevant texts in respect of such 
territories in the same manner as indicated in paragraph 
(c) above; 

(e) The Yearbook shall include adequate references to 
the sources of any texts or summaries which appear in it. 
It shall be produced in a form which is easy to handle and 
at a moderate price, and the reproduction of constitutional 
or statutory texts shall be confined within the limits im- 
posed by these requirements ; 





2 See Official Records of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Ist yr., 2d sess., p. 401. 
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Invites Governments to supply to the Secretary-General, 
either directly or through correspondents appointed for 
this purpose at the request of the Commission on Human 
Rights, relevant information on the points noted above. 


The Economic and Social Council, 

(1) HAVING CONSIDERED in its broad aspects the draft 
Covenant on Human Rights submitted by the Commission 
on Human Rights in accordance with General Assembly 
resolution 217 (III), 

(2) HAVING NOTED the valuable work done by the Com- 
mission with a view to submitting a draft Covenant to the 
General Assembly, 

(3) HAvING NOTED with satisfaction that the draft Cov- 
enant includes articles relating to implementation, 

(4) THanxkKiInG the Commission for the contribution it 
has already made towards the accomplishment of a task 
of great importance, 

(5) HAVING GIVEN consideration to the questions of (a) 
the general adequacy of the first eighteen articles; (b) 
the desirability of including special articles on the appli- 
cation of the Covenant to federal States and to Non-Self- 
Governing and Trust Territories; (c) the desirability of 
including articles on economic, social and cultural rights; 
and (d) the adequacy of the articles relating to imple- 
mentation, 

(6) ConcLupInc that further progress on the Covenant 
cannot be made without basic policy decisions on the 
above matters being taken by the General Assembly, 

(7) Transmits the draft Covenant on Human Rights 
together with relevant documentation and records of the 
discussion in the Council, to the General Assembly at its 
fifth session for consideration with a view to reaching 
policy decisions on the points mentioned in paragraph 
(5) above; 

(8) Requests the Commission on Human Rights to 
consider the draft Covenant further, bearing in mind the 
policy decisions of the General Assembly and the views 
expressed in the Council at its eleventh session, and to 
submit a revised draft Covenant to the Council at its 
thirteenth session ; 

(9) Requests the Secretary-General to transmit this 
resolution, together with the records of the debate at the 
eleventh session of the Council, to Member States with a 
view to obtaining their observations after the Fifth Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to be forwarded to the 
Commission on Human Rights. 


Korean Relief Assistance Fund 
Established 


U.N. doc. ST/AFS/SGB/90 
Dated Sept. 8, 1950 


The Secretary-General sent the members of the Staff of 
the United Nations the following bulletin: 

In accordance with the provisions of Provisional Finan- 
cial Regulation 35, and pursuant to the Security Council 
resolution of 31 July 1950 and the resolution of the Eco- 
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nomic and Social Council of 14 August concerning Korean 
relief, there is established hereby a United Nations Korean 
Relief Assistance Fund. 


The Purpose of the Fund 


The Korean Relief Assistance Fund is established for 
the purpose of granting assistance to the people of Korea 
in accordance with the resolution concerning Korean re- 
lief adopted by the Security Council on 31 July 1950 and 
the resolution of the Economie and Social Council of 14 
August. The Fund will be credited with all contributions 
of monies and all other income in cash received by the 
United Nations for the purpose for which the Fund is 
established. 


Administration of the Fund 


Details of the administration of the Fund will be issued 
at a later date. For the time being, the following proce- 
dure is established for dealing with offers of assistance, 
receipts of contributions, and expenditures and transfers 
of funds. 

1. OFFERS OF ASSISTANCE 

All offers of assistance for Korean relief received by 
the United Nations will be referred to the Executive Office 
of the Secretary-General. The Secretary-General will 
communicate such offers to the Unified Command. 

2. RECEIPT OF CONTRIBUTIONS IN CASH 

Cash contributions shall be deposited in an appropriate 
bank account opened by the Secretary-General in accord- 
ance with normal United Nations practices. An official 
receipt will be issued for all cash contributions received. 
Pending further arrangements, receipt may be officially 
acknowledged only by officers of the Bureau of Finance 
who have been designated to sign official receipts for 
monies received for other purposes. 

3. PAYMENTS FROM THE FUND 

Cash will be paid from the Fund as ordered by the 
Secretary-General after consultation with the Unified 
Command. The Director of Finance will effect such pay- 
ments upon written orders of the officer designated for 
the purpose by the Secretary-General. 


Republic of Indonesia Established 


The former Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia has been transformed into a single, uni- 
tarian state and from August 17, 1950, will be 
known as the Republic of Indonesia. 


Letters of Credence 


Iran 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Iran, 
Nasrollah Entezam, presented his credentials to 
the President on September 15. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 950 of 
September 15. 
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Progress on Point 4 


by Capus M. Waynick, Acting Administrator 


Office for Technical Cooperation and Development? 


Recently members of the American Armed 
Forces fighting in Korea employed for the first 
time a new rocket which they promptly nick- 
named “Tiny Tim” because it packs tremendous 
power in relation to its size. A new enterprise in 
foreign affairs may be compared with that rocket 
because it too is intended to have an impact out of 
all proportion to its size. 

This enterprise is the Point 4 Program through 
which we and other free countries will offer our 
knowledge and skills to help other peoples achieve 
better living conditions for themselves. Point 4 
will cost us 3414 million dollars this first year. 
That is less than one-tenth of one percent of the 
36 billion dollar omnibus appropriation bill 
which President Truman signed last week. Yet, 
this relatively small amount of money will set 
in motion a great cooperative movement in which 
many nations will contribute their skills and re- 
sources to a joint effort to make the world a better 
habitation for its people. 

At a time when we are having to spend billions 
to rebuild our military defenses and when Ameri- 
can troops are fighting under the banner of the 
United Nations to put down aggression in Korea, 
it may be asked why we should concern ourselves 
with the way other people live in faraway places. 
The answer is basically very simple. 


Need for Point 4 


We and other free people of the world have been 
forced, whether we like it or not, to meet Com- 
munist aggression wherever it is applied through- 
out the world. In some places, this aggression 
takes the form of armed invasion. But in other 
places, it takes the form of trading on the natural 
desires of an oppressed people for a better life. 
We must meet that by helping those people to at- 
tain a better life by peaceful and democratic ways 


1An address made before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on Sept. 14, 1950, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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instead of by the false hope of Communist ways. 
That better life must be accomplished in part 
through the Point 4 Program. 

If we can show these peoples what we really 
stand for, what our true motives are—if we can 
prove to them that the methods and institutions 
of a free society provide the environment that 
liberates man’s spirit and brings his talents to full 
flower—then we can hope they will turn away 
from the false promises of communism. To do 
this will require more than words—though words 
as well as deeds are important. Point 4 can be- 
come a tangible, living expression of American 
democracy and what it can mean in the daily lives 
of other peoples. 

This program must be our answer to a people’s 
aspiration for a better life. They must see with 
their own eyes and experience in their own lives 
hg democracy can do for them and their fam- 
ilies. 

Point 4 is the long-range answer to communism. 
It looks beyond the present struggle to the con- 
tinuing task of creating peace ial prosperity for 
the people who want both. It is this affirmative, 
constructive value of Point 4 that has given new 
hope and courage to people in many parts of the 
world. 

The potentialities of such a development can be 
glimpsed by recalling something of the history 
of our own country. We are all aware of the great 
part played in the development of our country 
by the millions of immigrants who crossed the 
Atlantic in successive waves. We cannot overlook 
the fact that these people brought with them more 
than the manpower that cleared and cultivated the 
land, and built the railroads, the ports, the cities, 
and industries of America. 

They brought with them their skills and tech- 
niques, which also became invaluable contributions 
to the building of a new society. And despite the 
traditional picture of the penniless immigrant who 
crossed the Atlantic in a crowded hold, many of 
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them brought some capital, which they put to 
work creating new industries, new products, new 
opportunities. 

rom the well-to-do who stayed in Europe came 
more capita] for investment in the New World. 
Until after the outbreak of World War I, the 
United States was a net importer of capital. It 
was the manpower, the skills and craftsmanship, 
and the capital that flowed to the United States 
from Europe, as well as the abundant natural re- 
sources and the environment of opportunity, that 
helped make our country great. 

oday, the United States stands in the same 
general relationship to the underdeveloped and 
aspiring countries of the world as nineteenth cen- 
tury Europe stood to our country when it was 
young. There are important differences between 
opening up a new, sparsely inhabited continent 
and sparking a rebirth of hope and activity in 
countries some of which are far older than our 
own. Yet, the parallel is close enough to open our 
~~ to the immense possibilities inherent in the 
challenge of the underdeveloped areas. 


Problems in Underdeveloped Countries 


In many of these countries, the problem is not 
to open up — frontiers but to help people 
break out of the vicious circle in which they are 
imprisoned. They are sick and hungry and miser- 
able because they are desperately poor; they are 
poor because they produce too little food and too 
few goods; they produce too little because they are 
undernourished, and sickly, and illiterate, and be- 
cause they lack “know-how” and capital. 

How can this self-defeating circle be broken? 
President Truman gave the answer in his inau- 
gural address: 

Greater production is the key to prosperity and peace. 
And the key to greater production is a wider and more 


vigorous application of modern scientific and technical 
knowledge. 


This is the key which the Point 4 Program offers 
to these people. 

Even with such help, the peoples of the under- 
developed areas cannot pull themselves up to 
higher standards of a overnight. This is a 
long-range undertaking. But this should not dis- 
courage us; our own high standard of living was 
not achieved overnight either. Because the need 
is so great and because economic development takes 
time, the sooner we start, the better. 


Program Benefits to U.S. 


Some people ask, “What do we get out of it?” 
Aside from sound humanitarian and political rea- 
sons for undertaking the Point 4 Program, we 
also stand to gain much in a material sense. If 
there ever was a case of casting our bread upon 
the water and having it return to us, this is it. 

We are a trading nation, doing the largest ex- 
port-import business in the world. Every sizable 
increase in purchasing power in other countries is 
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a boost to American business. Before the war, we 
sold the other developed countries $5.80 worth of 
ds per person every year. We sold the under- 
eveloped countries only 70¢ worth of goods per 
erson. Canada, with only 12 million people, 
ought nearly as much from the United States as 
the 120 million ~_ in the Latin American 
countries did. The answer is purchasing power 
which comes from productivity, the real basis of 
all wealth. 

It does not take much imagination to see what 
even a moderate rise in the purchasing power of 
the vast underdeveloped areas could mean to us. 
In 1939, the per capita income of the 70 million 
people of Indonesia was equivalent to 22 dollars 
in our money. That gave the whole nation of 
Indonesia an aggregate income of about a billion 
and a half dollars a year. In that same period, the 
per capita income of Bulgaria, one of the poorer 
European countries, was equivalent to 109 dollars 
a year. 

If the standard of living of the Indonesians had 
been raised—not to the same level as that of the 
United States, or Great Britain, or Canada but just 
high enough on the scale to equal Bulgaria—this 
would have multiplied the national income of the 
Indonesians 5 times and given them 714 billion 
dollars to spend annually instead of a billion and 
a half. This is only one example of what higher 
standards of living can mean in purchasing power 
and, consequently, in world trade. 

Some people ask if, in helping other peoples de- 
velop their economies, we are not creating com- 
petition that will ruin our own producers. I think 
we can dispose of that fear by turning the ques- 
tion around. Would we be better or worse off if the 
highly industralized countries, such as Canada and 
Great Britain, which make the same things we do, 
suddenly ceased being industralized countries and 
dropped to the economic level of the underdevel- 
oped areas? All the records show that the highly 
developed countries, with plenty of purchasing 

ower, are the best customers and, except when 

emocracy fails, the best neighbors. The faster 
the underdeveloped areas can be developed, the 
more real wealth will be produced to enter into 
world trade and the more money other people will 
have to spend at the market place. 

This is what I mean when I say that technical 
skills and capital, accumulated through the genius 
and industry of many peoples, if applied in the 
underdeveloped countries in woen Rodin 5 » with their 
people, can stimulate the greatest increase in pro- 
duction and trade in woot history. The opportu- 
nities are there, and the techniques for doing the 
job are already at hand. 

Our own Government has learned much about 
these techniques during the last 10 years, durin 
which time we have been carrying on technica 
assistance projects on a limited scale, mainly in 
Latin America. This trial period has proved that 
technical assistance is effective, is inexpensive, and 
brings benefits to us as well as the people we aid. 
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Technical Assistance and Its Operation 


Technical assistance is a rather abstract name 
for a very practical commonplace thing. It means 
teaching people how to do things they did not 
know how to do before. It is the age-old process of 
education—of transferring knowledge and skill 
from one person to another—in this case, specific 
kinds of knowledge and skills that make for better 
living, and with the added difference and difficulty 
that the transfer takes place among people of 
many different nationalities. alee 

Iowa is a great agricultural State, and I imagine 
that the State agricultural experiment stations 
and the State extension service are among the 
busiest and best-known institutions. The county 
agent takes the knowledge of the latest methods 
worked out at the experiment station to the far- 
mer on the land and helps him apply this scientific 
knowledge in his own operations. The county 
agent is giving the farmer technical assistance. 
The result is shown in our abundant food supply. 

This is the basic principle of Point 4, which can 
be applied in a great number of ways. The teach- 
ing of better agricultural methods is one of the 
most important, because although more than three- 
fourths of the people in underdeveloped countries 
live on the land, they do not produce enough food 
to feed themselves adequately. 

Under Point 4, we will send American agri- 
cultural technicians abroad to demonstrate 1m- 
proved farming methods—which often must be 
modified to meet local conditions. We will send 
public health doctors and nurses and sanitary en- 
gineers to show the people how to practice elemen- 
tary health habits, combat controllable diseases 
ie as malaria, and install safe water supply and 
sewerage systems. We will send American educa- 
tors to help the teachers of other countries organ- 
ize better methods of overcoming illiteracy, which 
reaches the appalling rate of 90 percent in some 
countries. We will continue to bring intelligent, 
ambitious people from those countries to the 
United States for technical training. 

This is what we are talking about when we 
speak of technical assistance—except that these 
are cold and abstract terms, when we are really 
dealing with the stuff of life itself. What we are 
really talking about is birth and death, hunger and 
food, sickness and health. We are talking about 
the basic human needs and desires that are the 
same all over the world. We are talking about 
how to make life better, easier, happier. Since 
this is what Point 4 means, how can it help but 
establish a common bond among the peoples who 
work together in this way ? 

Point 4 is made up of two interrelated parts— 
technical assistance and capital investment. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 


The technical assistance program has now been 
authorized by Congress, which appropriated 3414 
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million dollars for that purpose. Of that amount, 
we will contribute 12 million dollars to the tech- 
nical assistance program of the United Nations. 
Forty-nine other countries together have contrib- 
uted another 8 million dollars, making a 20 mil- 
lion-dollar program to be carried on by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

One million dollars will be contributed to coop- 
erative programs planned by the Organization of 
American States and regional bodies such as the 
Caribbean Commission and the South Pacific Com- 
mission. The Department of Commerce will use 
400 thousand dollars to provide detailed informa- 
tion on investment opportunities to American 
businessmen. 

Of the remainder, 6.6 million dollars will be used 
to continue and expand technical assistance proj- 
ects already being carried on by United States 
Government agencies in other countries, princi- 
pally in Latin America. This leaves 1414 million 
dollars to initiate new projects and administer 
the whole program. 

Technical assistance is not only one of the least 
expensive and most effective ways of helping other 
peoples help themselves but also every dollar we 
put into this program will be increased by another 
dollar and a half contributed by other countries. 
Technical assistance will be provided by the 
United Nations, other international organizations 
and by the United States directly only to those 
countries requesting such aid. Each recipient 
country will pay part of the cost, usually in her 
own currency oe for local labor and materials. 
Through the pooling of these contributions for 
cooperative projects, total expenditures for the 
technical assistance program from all sources are 
expected by next July 1 to be running at the an- 
nual rate of 85 million dollars. 

Now that our appropriation is in hand, we 
have sent telegrams to the United States Embassy 
in every country likely to desire technical as- 
sistance from this Government. Our Ambassadors 
are being authorized to receive requests for spe- 
cific technical assistance projects from the govern- 
ments to which they are accredited, to discuss these 
projects with the officials of the other governments, 
and to forward these requests to Washington. 


HANDLING REQUESTS FOR AID 


When the requests are received by the State De- 
partment, they will be carefully studied from 
every standpoint. We will determine whether a 
specific proposal conforms to the purposes of Point 
4, and whether the country involved can make good 
use of the kind of assistance requested. We will 
see whether the proposed project duplicates or con- 
flicts with one being planned by the United Na- 
tions or some other international agency. 

When we decide that a request for a project 
should be granted, we will negotiate an agreement 
specifying the responsibilities assumed by each 
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government and the proportion of the costs to be 
paid by each. When the agreement is approved, 
money for the project will be made available from 
the Point 4 appropriation and the appropriate 
agency of the United States Government will as- 
7 orca, to go to the other country and do 
the job. 

Persons selected for these assignments abroad, 
whether already in Government service or re- 
cruited from outside the Government, will be 
chosen not only for professional competency but 
also for their character, personality, and ability 
to work with the people of other countries and to 
represent the United States abroad. Before they 
leave this country, they will be given special orien- 
tation and training courses at Washington to fit 
them for their specific assignments. 

When they arrive at their post abroad, they 
will report to the American Embassy, get together 
with the people of the other country with whom 
they are to work, and proceed to carry out the 
project. They will be responsible to the American 
Ambassador or Minister while at their post and 
will receive technical guidance and backstopping 
from the agency at Washington which sent them 
out to the field. They will make periodic reports 
on the progress of their work and the results 
accomplished. 

Even before the appropriation was finally ap- 
proved, we had received requests for technical as- 
sistance on about 60 projects. These came from 
governments which were already receiving tech- 
nical assistance from us, or which “jumped the 
gun” and did not wait for formalities. 

We can now promptly approve the continuation 
of a number of existing projects and expect soon 
to be able to approve new projects at a gradually 
increasing rate. American technicians are leaving 
the country every few days to carry on existing 
projects, and this number will soon be greatly 
increased. 

With the funds made available by Congress for 
Point 4, we should be able to send more than 1,000 
American technicians abroad during this first 
year on technical assistance missions. We also 
expect to bring more than 1,000 people from other 
countries to the United States for technical train- 
ing. The Government also will contract with 
private American business firms to carry out in 
other countries technical assistance operations for 
which they are specially qualified and to share in 
the training in this country of technicians from 
abroad. 


Capital Investment 


But something more than technical assistance 
is often needed to reach the desired goal, and that 
“something more” is the investment of capital. 
In some cases, capital for economic development 
projects may justifiably be provided by govern- 
ment institutions, such as the Export-Import 
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Bank of Washington and the World Bank. But 
President Truman has made it clear that the bulk 
of the capital needed for investment in the under- 
developed areas is to come from private sources, 

The fact is that conditions in many underdevel. 
oped areas are not favorable to private investment 
at this time. Some of these adverse conditions 
can be corrected in time by the use of technical 
assistance. Our own experience 50 years ago in 
Cuba, Panama, and the Philippines showed that 
after health and sanitation conditions had been 
cleaned up, and economic and social conditions 
improved, private capital came in and created new 
enterprises, new jobs, and new opportunities. One 
of the great values of technical assistance is that 
it helps create the environment conducive to the 
increased flow of investment capital. 

But there are governmental as well as natural 
barriers to the investment of capital in some un- 
derdeveloped countries. Some governments im- 
pose stringent and onerous restrictions on foreign 
capital which discourage investment. Exchange 
difficulties create additional problems. 

The State Department is working in various 
ways to reduce the factors which discourage 
greater American investment abroad. We are 
negotiating new commercial treaties with a num- 
ber of countries which contain provisions designed 
to insure fair treatment both for American in- 
vestors and the countries where they make their 
investments. 

But this is at best a slow process. As a means of 
quickening the flow of American capital abroad, 
the administration has recommended that as part 
of the Point 4 Program the Export-Import Bank 
be authorized to make limited guaranties against 
extraordinary risks to which foreign investments 
are subject. It is proposed that, for a fee, the bank 
guarantee investments abroad against expropria- 
tion without adequate compensation and against 
inability to convert investments and profits from 
other currencies back into dollars. Such invest- 
ments would not be guaranteed against ordinary 
business risks. 

Our Government is breaking new ground in 
proposing such guaranties, and it will move cau- 
tiously in seeking a formula that will prove satis- 
factory both to the American investor and to 
foreign governments. We want to ensure the 
American investor adequate protection and fair 
treatment, but we also must avoid demandin 
special privileges for Americans investing abroad. 

We hope that Congress will approve satisfac- 
tory legislation that will permit our Government 
to go ahead with limited guaranties of foreign 
investments. When capital investment is coupled 
with technical assistance in a well rounded Point 4 
Program, we will have an instrument of foreign 
policy that will not only serve the national interest 
of the United States but will serve humanity in the 
building of a better world. 
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Methods of Financing Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries 


U.N. doc. B/1843 
Adopted Aug. 12, 1950 


The Economic and Social Council, 

TAKING NOTE of the report of the fourth session of the 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development (E/CN.1/80), 
the Experts’ Report on National and International Meas- 
ures for Full Employment (E/1584), the report of the 
fourth session of the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion (E/1356, part VIII) ; and, 

CONSIDERING the studies prepared by the Secretary- 
General in pursuance of Council resolutions 179 (VIII) 
and 222 D (IX) 


A. WITH THE OBJECT OF KEEPING UNDER CONTIN- 
UING REVIEW PROBLEMS OF FINANCING ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


1. Recommends that the Economic Employment and De- 
velopment Commission undertake to study and keep under 
review the nature and magnitude of the problems involved 
in financing the economic development of under-developed 
countries, and make recommendations thereon to the Coun- 
cil from time to time; 


B. WITH THE OBJECT OF ENCOURAGING EFFEC- 
TIVE METHODS OF MOBILIZING DOMESTIC CAPI- 
TAL FOR THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES AND 


2. HAVING REGARD to the necessity of mobilizing the domes- 
tic financial resources of under-developed countries to the 
fullest possible degree either independently or in con- 
junction with any foreign funds which may be available 
for economic development, 

3. CoNSIDERING the importance of promoting the self- 
generating character of economic development, which re- 
quires reinvestment as far as possible of increases of in- 
come following upon development, 

4. CONSIDERING the desirability of utilizing and pooling 
the credit standing of established industrial enterprises 
and financial institutions for facilitating the import of 
foreign capital, 

5. Draws to the attention of Member Governments the 
report prepared by the group of experts convened by the 
Secretary-General’ pursuant to Council resolution 222 B 
(IX) in which various views and suggestions concerning 
methods of increasing and channelling domestic savings 
are discussed ; and 

6. Commends to the attention of the Governments con- 


*U.N. doc. E/1562. 
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cerned the desirability of considering the formation in 
their countries of banking syndicates or development banks 
with the participation of domestic banks and industrial 
enterprises as a means of attracting and channelling for- 
eign investments into essential projects. 


C. WITH THE OBJECT OF ENCOURAGING EFFEC- 
TIVB METHODS OF INCREASING THE FLOW OF 
INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL FOR THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES AND 

I 
7. Recoenizine that: 

(a) A more rapid increase of production in under-de- 
veloped countries is essential for raising the level of 
productive employment and the living standards of their 
populations and for the growth of the world economy as 
a whole; 

(b) The domestic financial resources of under-developed 
countries together with the international flow of capital 
for investment have not been sufficient to assure the de- 
sired rate of economic development; and 

(c) Such accelerated economic development of under- 
developed countries requires not only a more effective and 
sustained mobilization of domestic savings but also an 
expanded and more stable flow of foreign capital invest- 
ment; 

8. Recommends that: 

(a) Governments establish through domestic measures 
and, if necessary, through bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments, conditions to encourage participation of foreign 
private capital in desirable economic developments either 
in the form of direct investment or in the form of invest- 
ment in bonds of Governments or of private and public 
corporations ; 

(b) Governments of the more developed countries seek 
to encourage by appropriate means the investment of 
private capital by their nationals in under-developed 
countries ; 

(c) More of the developed countries take early action, 
in the light of their balance of payments position, to 
grant permission to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development to utilize increasing parts of 
the 18 per cent of their subscriptions which have been 
pledged to be payable in domestic currencies, for such 
loan transactions as the Bank may be undertaking and 
which involve a demand for such currencies, and consider 
granting permission to the Bank to place its bond issues 
in their financial markets; and 
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(d) Governments extend progressively, so far as their 
balance of payments position and prospects permit, the 
principle of untied lending to all governmentally con- 
trolled or guaranteed foreign lending; 


II 
9. RECOGNIZING that: 


(a) Economic development requires the execution not 
only of self-liquidating projects but also of projects in 
such fields as transport, power, communications, public 
health, educational institutions and housing, which, while 
not always fully self-liquidating, are justified by reason 
of their indirect effect on national productivity and na- 
tional income; 

(b) With respect to financing of economic development, 
there is no direct logical connection between the imme- 
diate expenditures in local and foreign currencies on the 
one hand and the desirable amount of domestic and for- 
eign financing, respectively, on the other; and 
10. TAKING NOTE of the constructive statements made by 
the representative of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development at the eleventh session of the 
Council, and welcoming, as being of special importance 
in relation to the problem of economic development of 
under-developed countries, his assurance that, in consid- 
ering applications for loans, it is the determined policy 
of the Bank to examine the size, composition and financial 
implications of a borrowing country’s investment pro- 
gramme as a whole, as well as the details of selected 
projects ; 

11. Recommends that: 

(a) The under-developed countries give greater atten- 
tion to the formulation of integrated programmes of de- 
velopment and to the planning of loan projects for 
presentation to the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development so as to facilitate the Bank’s opera- 
tions and thereby accelerate the rate of economic 
development ; 

(b) Governmental and intergovernmental credit or- 
ganizations which can assist in the economic development 
of under-developed countries consider means by which the 
funds which are at their disposal can be used more effec- 
tively to help carry out integrated investment programmes, 
designed to carry forward in a co-ordinated manner de- 
velopment projects in different branches of the country’s 
economy, and in general to accelerate the rate of economic 
development of under-developed countries ; 

(c) Institutions providing international loans, in con- 
sidering the amount of external finance required in con- 
nection with any project, give appropriate consideration 
not only to the direct foreign costs but also to the foreign 
costs which tend to arise indirectly from the additional 
claim which the projects make on local labour and other 
resources, and from the additional incomes thus created ; 


and 
(d) These institutions make any such loans at rates 
of interest and on terms of amortization designed to place 
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the smallest feasible burden on the exchange availabilities 
of the under-developed countries, consistent with the 
maintenance of these institutions as self-supporting 
entities ; 

D. WITH THE OBJECT OF FACILITATING FURTHER 
STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT AND PRICES OF PRIMARY PRODUCTS 
AND 


12. CoNSIDERING the great importance for the promotion 
of private foreign investments of assurances of ability to 
transfer earnings and withdraw capital in the currency 
in which the original investment has been made; and 
13. CoNSIDERING, furthermore, that such assurances of 
ability to transfer raise a number of technical difficulties, 
some of them closely related to the rights and obligations 
of members of the International Monetary Fund; 

14. Expresses the opinion that the practical conditions 
under which such assurances can be made effective have 
not so far been sufficiently examined at the technical 
level; 

15. Requests Member Governments to provide the Secre- 
tary-General and the International Monetary Fund with 
such statistical and other data as may be necessary for 
the carrying out of the studies referred to below; 

16. Recommends that the International Monetary Fund 
be requested to assemble and analyze, in consultation with 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and when appropriate with other interested inter- 
national agencies, the statistical and other data bearing 
upon the capacity of under-developed countries to service 
investments of foreign capital, with special reference to: 

(a) The proportion of the foreign exchange receipts of 
such countries currently absorbed by services on foreign 
investment as compared with past periods; 

(b) The proportion of foreign exchange receipts of 
more developed countries which, in earlier stages of their 
development, has been absorbed by services on foreign 
investment in these countries; 

(c) Statutory and administrative measures designed to 
provide for servicing foreign investment in times of ex- 
change stringency; and 
17. Requests the Secretary-General, in co-operation with 
the interested international agencies and within the re- 
sources available, to undertake a study of the relation of 
fluctuations in the prices of primary products to the 
ability of under-developed countries to obtain foreign 
exchange. 





Correction 


In the Butietin of August 28, 1950, page 
334, the head reading “Latvian Expression 
on the Korean Situation Acknowledged” 
should read “Baltic States’ Expression on 
the Korean Situation Acknowledged.” 
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Administration of the Act for International Development 


[Released to the press by the White House September 8] 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I have today signed an Executive order dele- 
gating to the Secretary of State the responsibility 
or carrying out the Point 4 Program authorized 
by the se ae in the Act for International De- 
velopment. Funds were provided in the Appro- 
priation Act signed September 6, 1950. 

The United States, in undertaking the Point 4 
Program, is seeking to help other peoples help 
themselves by extending to them the benefits of 
our store of technical knowledge. This program 
will provide means needed to translate our words 
of friendship into deeds. All activities will be on 
a cooperative basis, and projects will be under- 
taken by the United States only at the request of 
other governments. 

Communist propaganda holds that the free na- 
tions are incapable of providing a decent standard 
of living for the millions of people in the under- 
developed areas of the earth. The Point 4 Pro- 
gram will be one of our principal ways of demon- 
strating the complete falsity of that charge. By 
patient, diligent effort, rrawe & of education can be 
raised and standards of health improved to enable 
the people of such areas to make better use of their 
resources. Their land can be made to yield better 
crops by the use of improved seeds and more mod- 
ern methods of cultivation. Roads and other 
transportation and communication facilities can 
be developed to enable products to be moved to 
areas where they are needed most. Rivers can be 
harnessed to furnish water for farms and cities 
and electricity for factories and homes. 

The first year’s appropriation of 34.5 million 
dollars for the Point 4 Program is not a large 
sum in comparison with the need. Yet, this money, 
together with the contributions of other countries, 
will have a cumulative effect in promoting the well- 
being of underdeveloped areas. United States 
money in this initial phase will be used to a large 
extent to provide technical assistance by sending 
experts abroad and to bring qualified trainees to 
this country. The participating countries them- 
selves will supply local personnel and additional 
funds to help complete the projects. 
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In the Executive order, I have provided for the 
active participation of all Departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government whose facil- 
ities and experience can contribute to the pro- 
gram. I am confident, too, that it will be possible 
to draw upon the great body of technical experts in 
State and municipal organizations, educational 
and research institutions, public service founda- 
tions, and agricultural, labor, business, and other 
private groups as their special skills are needed. 

Part of the funds appropriated by the Congress 
for Point 4 are to be devoted to the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program, which is supported 
by contributions from other United Nations mem- 
bers as well. The bilateral arrangements between 
the United States and other governments will be 
supplemented by multilateral arrangements under 
United Nations auspices. As this cooperative 
movement progresses and the United Nations 
program becomes more fully established, we antic- 
ipate that more and more of the work will be 
carried out under United Nations auspices and 
that there will then be a world-wide effort to fur- 
ther the economic and social progress of all 


peoples. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10159! 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Act for 
International Development, approved June 5, 1950 (Title 
IV of Public Law 535, 8ist Congress), hereinafter referred 
to as the act, and as President of the United States, it 
is hereby ordered as follows: 


1. The Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
(a) to perform the functions and exercise the powers and 
authority vested in the President by the act, except those 
so vested by section 413 (a) thereof, and except those 
so vested by section 409 thereof except as provided below, 
and (b), in cooperation with the heads of other appropri- 
ate departments and agencies and wholly-owned corpora- 
tions of the Government, to plan and execute the programs 
authorized by the act. 

2. For the purpose of promoting the effective implemen- 
tation of the act, the heads of all departments and agen- 
cies the participation of which is requested by the 


Secretary of State are hereby authorized and directed to 
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provide for such participation to the maximum extent 
consistent with law. 

3. There is established pursuant to section 409 of the 
act the International Development Advisory Board. The 
members of the Board shall serve for terms of two years. 
The Board shall meet at the request of the Secretary of 
State to advise and consult with him on general policy 
matters. The Secretary of State is authorized to create 
and appoint such additional committees in special fields 
of activity as he may find, after consultation with the 
heads of other appropriate departments and agencies, to 
be necessary and desirable, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 409 of the act. 

4. The Secretary of State shall establish an Interde- 
partmental Advisory Council on Technical Cooperation, 
to be composed of the heads of participating departments 
and agencies or their representatives. The Council shall 
be advisory to the Secretary of State. 


U.S.-Union of Burma Sign 
Agreement for Economic Cooperation 


[Released to the press September 13] 


David McKendree Key, United States Ambassador to 
the Republic of the Union of Burma, made the following 
statement upon the signing of the bilateral agreement for 
economic cooperation between the United States and 
Burma at Rangoon, September 13. 


It affords me great pleasure to sign on behalf 
of my Government this economic cooperation 
agreement between the United States of America 
and the Republic of the Union of Burma. The 
purpose of this agreement, clearly set forth in 
the preamble, is to assist Burma to achieve those 
sound economic conditions and stable interna- 
tional economic relationships so necessary for 
the maintenance of individual liberty, free insti- 
tutions, and independence. Under the agreement, 
the United States is prepared to furnish economic 
and technical assistance toward these ends. 

But back of this purpose there is something more 
personal. It is friend speaking to friend in a 
tangible way. As recently as September 2, Presi- 
dent Truman said: 

We want peace not only for its own sake, but because 

we want all peoples of the world, including ourselves, 

to be free to devote their full energies to making their 


lives richer and happier. We shall give what help we 
can to make this universal wish come true. 


The detailed working out of the economic coop- 
eration program will be decided by mutual agree- 
ment between the Government of Burma and the 
Government of the United States. The nature of 
the ey wer to be carried out will be determined 
on the basis of the proposals put forth by the 
Government of Burma. In playing her part, the 
United States can provide physical equipment and 
technical experience to be applied to recovery, re- 
habilitation, and economic development in a wide 
variety of fields, including agriculture, mining, 
transportation, communications, medical, and gen- 
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eral health projects. The program can also in- 
clude the provision of consumer goods of 
importance to general welfare. 

he United States Government will look for- 
ward to receiving from the Government of Burma 
her detailed proposals and is fully confident that 
aided by our joint efforts, Burma will move 
steadily along the road to recovery and economic 
strength. 

Mr. Minister, I should like to express my warm- 
est appreciation for the sincere, frank and friendly 
manner in which representatives of the Govern- 
ment of Burma have participated with represent- 
atives of the United States in working out the 
provisions of the agreement. The spirit of these 
negotiations augurs well for the future coopera- 
tion of our Governments in carrying out this 
agreement. 


U.S.—Panama Sign Road Convention 
for Security of Panama Canal 


[Released to the press September 15} 


The United States Ambassador to Panama, Mon- 
nett B. Davis, and the Foreign Minister of the Re- 

ublic of Panama, Dr. Carlos N. Brin, on Septem- 

r 14, signed a convention on behalf of their Gov- 
ernments which provides for the maintenance and 
use of certain highways essential to the security 
and maintenance of the Panama Canal. Under 
the terms of the convention, the Government of 
the United States undertakes to maintain the stra- 
tegic Boyd—Roosevelt, or Trans-Isthmian High- 
way and, in return, the Republic of Panama grants 
to the United States the free use of all public 
roads within Panama. ' 

The signing was accompanied by an exchange of 
diplomatic notes establishing a modus vivendi for 
the interim period until the convention enters into 
force. The accompanying notes terminate point 
V of the general relations agreement signed with 
Panama on May 18, 1942, which committed the 
United States to the payment of one-third of the 
total annual maintenance cost of all Panamanian 
roads used periodically or frequently by the 
Armed Forces of the United States. Also, the im- 
mediate maintenance of the Boyd—Roosevelt High- 
way by the United States and permission for the 
United States to use immediately and without cost 
all public roads in Panama are made possible by 
the exchange of notes. 

The convention will be submitted to the Sen- 
ate of the United States for its advice and con- 
sent to ratification by the President and to the 
National Assembly of Panama. It may be termi- 
nated by either Government upon 1 year’s notice 
after an initial 20-year period. 
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Tributes to General Smuts 
Message From the President 


[Released to the press September 12] 


On September 11, President Truman sent the following 
message to the Prime Minister and Minister for External 
Affairs of the Union of South Africa, D. F. Malan. 


With the death of General Smuts a truly great 
leader has passed from the world. He has a firm 
place in history as a philosopher, soldier, and 
statesman. We in the United States join with the 
Government and people of the Union of South 
Africa in mourning his loss. Please convey my 
personal sympathy to Mrs. Smuts and the other 
members of his family. 


Message From Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press September 13] 


The following telegram was sent by Secretary Acheson 
to Dr. Daniel Francois Malan, Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa, on September 12. 


The death of General Smuts—a great soldier- 
statesman, a great citizen, and a great man—is a 
tragic loss to all. General Smuts has stood out 
through the long years of world unrest as a steady, 
courageous, and inspired leader. The troubled 
spirits of men had become accustomed to a mo- 
ment’s peace, a clearer vision, a new courage from 
his actions and his wisdom. These were the rare 
gifts he gave not only to his own countrymen but 
also to all those who hold firm to the hope of a free 
world. My deepest sympathy goes to Mrs. Smuts 
and to the people of the Union of South Africa. 


President Signs Trade Proclamation; 
Agreement With Mexico Terminated 


[Released to the press September 8] 


The President, on September 6, 1950, signed a 
proclamation (No. 2901) giving effect to the termi- 
nation as of December 31, 1950, of the trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Mexico con- 
cluded in 1942. The termination was jointly 
agreed to by the two Governments through an ex- 
change of notes on June 23, 1950. This exchange 
of notes was announced by the Department of 
State on that date.2 At the same time, there was 
made public a list of the changes in United States 


715 Fed. Reg. 6063. 
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import duties which will occur as a result of the 
termination of the agreement. 

The proclamation provides for the tariff treat- 
ment which, after termination of the agreement 
with Mexico, will become effective with regard to 
certain petroleum products under the provisions 
of the 1939 trade agreement with Venezuela and 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. In addition, for some articles on which 
the general United States tariff rates will be in- 
creased as a result of the termination, the procla- 
mation specifies the increased preferential rates 
applicable to products of Cuba to which prefer- 
ential tariff treatment applies. 

The proclamation also puts into effect a tech- 
nical revision of the United States concession on 
Irish potatoes, contained in schedule XX of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This 
revision was made under a waiver obtained by the 
United States at the fourth session of the con- 
tracting parties to the agreement in April 1950. 

Under the original concession, a so-called nor- 
mal tariff quota of 1 million bushels of potatoes 
per marketing year was permitted entry into the 
United States at a rate of 3714 cents per 100 
pounds, reduced from the 1930 rate of 75 cents per 
100 pounds. In addition, the reduced rate would 
have applied to imports of potatoes equal to the 
number of bushels by which the domestic produc- 
tion, as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on September 1, was less than 350 million 
bushels. The revised concession would permit re- 
duced-duty imports, in addition to the 1-million- 
bushel quota, of as many bushels of potatoes as the 
estimated production falls short of 335 million 
bushels. The revised quota provision will apply 
only during the marketing year beginning Sep- 
tember 15, 1950. 

Unless domestic potato production for 1950 as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture as of 
September 1 is below 335 million bushels, no pota- 
toes except the so-called normal 1-million-bushel 

uota may be imported at the reduced rate during 
the coming marketing year. Domestic potato pro- 
duction for 1950 was estimated, as of August 1, 
at 407,342,000 bushels; the September 1 estimate 
has not yet been published. 


Americans Visiting ‘Abroad 


Twenty-four American students will leave for 
Holland to study on fellowships under the Ful- 
bright Act. The group will fly from New York 
on September 14and 15. Prior to their departure, 
they will meet at New York for an orientation pro- 
gram arranged by the Department of State and 
Institute of International Education. 
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Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Economic Development 


Between the United States and Uruguay’ 


The United States of America and the Oriental Republic 
of Uruguay, desirous of strengthening the bonds of peace 
and friendship traditionally existing between them and 
of encouraging closer cultural, economic, and commercial 
relations between their peoples, and being cognizant of 
the contributions which may be made toward these ends 
by arrangements which facilitate and encourage, on bases 
mutually advantageous, cultural interchange, industrial 
and economic development, financial and technical coop- 
eration, the investment of capital, and commercial inter- 
course, have resolved to conclude a Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Economic Development, based in general 
upon the principles of national and of most-favored-nation 
treatment unconditionally accorded, and for that purpose 
have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of America: 

Christian M. Ravndal, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to the Oriental Republic of Uruguay ; and 

The President of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay : 

His Excellency Dr. Don César Charlone, Minister of 

Foreign Affairs; 
who, having communicated to each other their full powers, 
found to be in due form, have agreed upon the following 
Articles : 

Article I 


1. Nationals of either High Contracting Party shall be 
permitted to enter the territories of the other Party and 
to remain therein: (a) for the purpose of carrying on 
trade between the territories of the two Parties and for 
the Purpose of engaging in related commercial activities ; 
and (b) for other purposes, subject to the immigration 
laws. 

2. Nationals of either Party, within the territories of 
the other Party, shall be permitted: (a) to travel therein 
freely, and to reside at places of their choice; (b) to 
enjoy liberty of conscience; (c) to hold both private and 
public religious services; and (d) to gather and to trans- 
mit material for dissemination to the public abroad, and 
otherwise to communicate with other persons inside and 
outside such territories by mail, telegraph and other means 
open to general public use. 

3. For the purpose of strengthening the friendly rela- 


1The Senate advice and consent to ratification was 
given on Aug. 9, 1950. Printed from S. Ex. D, 81st Cong., 
2d sess. 
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tions and understanding between the two countries by 
encouraging mutual contacts between their peoples, the 
best facilities practicable shall be made available for 
travel by tourists, for the distribution of information 
for tourists, and with respect to the entry, sojourn and 
departure of visitors. 

4. The provisions of the present Article and of Article 
XVII shall be subject to the right of either Party to apply 
measures that are necessary to maintain public order and 
necessary to protect the public health, morals and safety. 


Article II 


1. The nationals of either High Contracting Party 
within the territories of the other Party shall receive the 
most constant protection and security, and shall be ac- 
corded, in like circumstances and conditions, treatment, 
protection and security no less favorable than are ac- 
corded to the nationals of such other Party for the pro- 
tection of their persons, rights, and property. This rule 
shall be applicable also to institutions, juridical persons, 
and associations, 

2. If, within the territories of either Party, a national 
of the other Party is accused of crime and taken into 
custody, he shall: (a) receive reasonable and humane 
treatment; (b) be formally and immediately informed 
of the accusations against him; (c) be brought to trial 
promptly, with due regard to the necessary preparation 
of his defense ; and (d) enjoy all means reasonably neces- 
sary to his defense, including the services of competent 
counsel. 

Article III 


1. Nationals of either High Contracting Party shall be 
accorded national treatment in the application of laws and 
regulations within the territories of the other Party that 
establish a pecuniary compensation, or other benefit or 
service, on account of disease, injury or death arising out 
of and in the course of employment or due to the nature of 
employment. 

2. In addition to the rights and privileges provided in 
paragraph 1 of the present Article, nationals of either 
Party shall, within the territories of the other Party, be 
accorded national treatment in the application of laws 
and regulations establishing systems of compulsory in- 
surance, under which benefits are paid without an indi- 
vidual test of financial need: (a) against loss of wages or 
earnings due to old age, unemployment, sickness or dis- 
ability, or (b) against loss of financial support due to the 
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death of father, husband or other person on whom such 
support had depended. 


Artiele IV 


Each High Contracting Party shall at all times accord 
equitable treatment to the capital of nationals and com- 
panies of the other Party. Neither Party shall take un- 
reasonable or discriminatory measures that would impair 
the legally acquired rights or interests of such nationals 
and companies in the enterprises which they have estab- 
lished or in the capital, skills, arts or technology which 
they have supplied. Neither Party shall without appro- 
priate reason deny opportunities and facilities for the in- 
vestment of capital by nationals and companies of the 
other Party; nor shall either Party unreasonably impede 
nationals and companies of the other Party from obtaining 
on equitable terms the capital, skills, modern techniques 
and equipment it needs for its economic development. 


Article V 


1. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting 
Party sha’l be accorded, within the territories of the other 
Party, national treatment with respect to: 

(a) engaging in commercial, manufacturing, process- 
ing, financial, construction, publishing, scientific, educa- 
tional, religious, philanthropic and professional activ- 
ities ; 

(b) obtaining and maintaining patents of invention, 
and rights in trade marks, trade names, trade labels and 
industrial property of all kinds; and 

(c) having access to the courts of justice and to ad- 
ministrative tribunals and agencies, in all degrees of 
jurisdiction, both in pursuit and in defense of their 
rights. 

2. Nationals and companies of either Party shall further 
be accorded, within the territories of the other Party, in 
eases in which national treatment can not be granted, 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect to: 

(a) exploring for and exploiting mineral deposits ; 

(b) engaging in fields of economic and cultural activ- 
ity in addition to those enumerated in subparagraph (a) 
of paragraph 1 of the present Article or in subparagraph 
(a) of the present paragraph ; 

(c) organizing, participating in and operating com- 
panies of such other Party. 

3. Nationals of either Party admitted into the terri- 
tories of the other Party for limited purposes shall not, 
however, enjoy rights to engage in gainful occupations in 
contravention of limitations expressly imposed, according 
to law, aS a condition of their admittance. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be 
permitted to engage, within the territories of the other 
Party, technical experts, executive personnel, attorneys, 
agents and other specialized employees of their choice, re- 
gardless of nationality. Technical experts so engaged 
shall be permitted, among other functions, to make ex- 
aminations, audits and technical investigations exclusively 
for, and to render reports to, such nationals and companies 
in connection with the planning and operation of their en- 
terprises and enterprises in which they have a financial 
interest within the territories of such other Party, regard- 
less of the extent to which such experts may have qualified 
for the practice of a profession within such territories. 
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Article VI 


1. Nationais and companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall be accorded within the territories of the other 
Party the right to organize companies for engaging in 
commercial, manufacturing, processing, construction, 
mining, financial, educational, philanthropic, religious 
and scientific activities, and to control and manage enter- 
prises which have been lawfully established by them 
within such territories for the foregoing and other 
purposes. 

2. Companies, controlled by nationals and companies 
of either Party and constituted under the applicable laws 
and regulations within the territories of the other Party 
for engaging in the activities listed in paragraph 1 of the 
present Article, shall be accorded national treatment 
therein with respect to such activities. 


Article VII 


1. Nationals and companies of the Oriental Republic 
of Uruguay shall be accorded, within the territories of 
the United States of America: 

(a) national treatment with respect to leasing land, 
buildings and other real property appropriate to the 
conduct of commercial, manufacturing, processing, 
financial, construction, publishing, scientific, educa- 
tional, religious, philanthropic and professional activi- 
ties and for residential and mortuary purposes and with 
respect to occupying and using such property; and 

(b) other rights in real property permitted by the 
applicable laws of the states, territories and possessions 
of the United States of America. 

2. Nationals and companies of the United States of 
America shall be accorded, within the territories of the 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay, national treatment with 
respect to acquiring by purchase, or otherwise, and with 
respect to owning, occupying and using land, buildings and 
other real property. However, in the case of any such 
national domiciled in, or any such company constituted 
under the laws of, any state, territory or possession of 
the United States of America that accords less than 
national treatment to nationals and companies of the Ori- 
ental Republic of Uruguay in this respect, the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay shall not be obligated to accord 
treatment more favorable in this respect than such state, 
territory or possession accords to nationals and com- 
panies of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 

3. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall be permitted freely to dispose of property 
within the territories of the other Party with respect to 
the acquisition of which through testate or intestate suc- 
cession their alienage has prevented them from receiving 
national treatment, and they shall be permitted a term 
of at least five years in which to effect such disposition. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be 
accorded within the territories of the other Party: 

(a) most-favored-nation treatment with respect to 
acquiring, by purchase or otherwise, and with respect 
to owning and possessing all kinds of personal property, 
both tangible and intangible; and 

(b) national treatment with respect to disposing of 
property of all kinds. 
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Article VIII 


1. The dwellings, offices, warehouses, factories and other 
premises of nationals and companies of either High Con- 
tracting Party located within the territories of the other 
Party shall receive, with respect to entry and other inter- 
ventions, the full protection of the measures and proce- 
dures established by law and of the standards and 
principles expressed in Article II of the present Treaty. 
Official searches and examinations of such premises and 
their contents, when necessary, shall be made with careful 
regard for the convenience of the occupants and the con- 
duct of business. 

2. Property of nationals and companies of either Party 
shall receive the most constant protection and security 
within the territories of the other Party. The taking 
of property legally acquired by the nationals and com- 
panies of either Party within the territories of the other 
Party shall be subject to procedures and conditions no 
less favorable than those legally applicable in the case of 
the taking of the property of nationals of such other 
Party. Any expropriation shall be made in accordance 
with the applicable laws, which shall at least assure the 
payment of just compensation in a prompt, adequate and 
effective manner. 

3. Nationals and companies of either Party shall in no 
case be accorded, within the territories of the other Party, 
less than natienal treatment with respect to the matters 
set forth in the present Article. Moreover, enterprises in 
which nationals and companies of either Party have a sub- 
stantial interest shall be accorded, within the territories of 
the other Party, not less than national treatment in all 
matters relating to the taking of privately-owned enter- 
prises into public ownership and the placing of such 
enterprises under public control. 


Article IX 


1. Nationals of either High Contracting Party residing 
within the territories of the other Party, and nationals 
and companies of either Party engaged in trade or business 
or in scientific, educational, religious or philanthropic 
activities within the territories of the other Party, shall 
not be subject to the payment of taxes, fees or charges 
imposed upon or applied to income, capital, transactions, 
activities or any other object, or to requirements with 
respect to the levy and collection thereof, within the 
territories of such other Party, more burdensome than 
those borne by nationals and companies of such other 
Party. 

2. With respect to nationals of either Party who are not 
resident or who are not engaged in trade or business 
within the territories of the other Party, and with respect 
to companies of either Party which are not engaged in 
trade or business within the territories of the other Party, 
most-favored-nation treatment shall apply. 

3. In the case of companies of either Party engaged in 
business within the territories of the other Party, and in 
the case of nationals of either Party engaged in business 
within the territories of the other Party but not resident 
therein, such other Party shall not impose or apply any 
internal tax, fee or charge upon any income, capital or 
other similar basis in excess of that which corresponds 
to the business carried on or the capital invested in its 
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territories, or grant deductions and exemptions less than 
those reasonably allocable or apportionable, on a similar 
basis, to its territories. A like rule shall apply also in 
the case of companies organized and operated exclusively 
for scientific, educational, religious or philanthropic 
purposes. 

4. Hach Party, however, reserves the right to: (a) 
extend specific advantages as to taxes, fees and charges 
to nationals, residents and companies of all foreign coun- 
tries on the basis of reciprocity; (b) accord to nationals, 
residents and companies of a third country special advan- 
tages by virtue of an agreement with such country for the 
avoidance of double taxation or the mutual protection of 
revenue; and (c) accord to its non-resident nationals and 
to residents of contiguous countries more favorable exemp- 
tions of a personal nature than are accorded to other non- 
resident persons. 

Article X 


Commercial travelers representing nationals and com- 
panies of either High Contracting Party engaged in busi- 
ness within the territories thereof shall, upon their entry 
into and departure from the territories of the other Party 
and during their sojourn therein, be accorded most-favored- 
nation treatment in respect of customs and other rights 
and priviliges, including, subject to the exceptions in 
paragraph 4 of Article IX, taxes and charges applicable to 
them, their samples and the taking of orders. 

1. Each High Contracting Party shall accord most- 
favored-nation treatment to products of the other Party, 
from whatever place and by whatever type of carrier 
arriving, and to articles destined for exportation to the 
territories of such other Party, by whatever route and by 
whatever type of carrier, in all matters relating to customs 
duties and other charges, internal taxation, sale, storage, 
distribution and use, and with respect to all other regu- 
lations, requirements and formalities imposed on or in 
connection with imports and exports. 

2. Neither Party shall impose any prohibition or restric- 
tion on the importation of any product of the other Party, 
or on the exportation of any article to the territories of 
the other Party, that: 

(a) if imposed on sanitary or other customary 
grounds of a non-commercial nature or in the interest 
of preventing deceptive or unfair practices, arbitrarily 
discriminates in favor of the importation of the like 
product of, or the exportation of the like article to, any 
third country; 

(b) if imposed on other grounds, does not apply 
equally to the importation of the like product of, or the 
exportation of the like article to, any third country; or 

(c) if a quantitative regulation involving allotment to 
any third country with respect to an article in which such 
other Party has an important interest, fails to afford to 
the commerce of such other Party a share proportionate 
to the amount by quantity or value supplied by or to such 
other Party during a previous representative period, due 
consideration being given to any special factors affecting 
the trade in the article. 

8. As used in the present Treaty the term “products of” 
means “articles the growth, produce or manufacture of”. 
The provisions of the present Article shall not apply to 
advantages accorded by either Party: 
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(a) to products of its national fisheries ; 

(b) to adjacent countries in order to facilitate fron- 
tier traffic; or 

(c) by virtue of a customs union of which either 
Party, after consultation with the other Party, may 
become a member. 


Article XII 


1. Each High Contracting Party shall promptly publish 
laws, regulations and administrative rulings of general 
application pertaining to rates of duty, taxes or other 
charges, to the classification of articles for customs pur- 
poses, and to requirements or restrictions on imports and 
exports or the transfer of payments therefor, or affecting 
their sale, distribution or use; and shall administer such 
laws, regulations and rulings in a uniform, impartial 
and reasonable manner. As a general practice, new ad- 
ministrative requirements affecting imports, with the 
exception of requirements imposed on grounds of sanita- 
tion or public safety, shall not go into effect before the 
expiration of 30 days after publication, or, alternatively, 
shall not apply to articles en route at time of publication. 

2. Each Party shall provide some administrative or 
judicial procedure under which nationals and companies 
of the other Party, and importers of products of such 
other Party, shall be able to obtain prompt review and 
correction, if necessary, of administrative action relating 
to customs matters, including the imposition of fines 
and penalties, confiscations, and rulings on questions 
of customs classification and valuation by the customs 
authorities. 

3. The Parties shall afford to importers reasonable op- 
portunity to obtain advice from the competent authorities 
regarding classification, valuation and duties on mer- 
chandise. 

Article XIII 


1. Products of either High Contracting Party shall be 
accorded, within the territories of the other Party, na- 
tional treatment in all matters affecting internal taxation, 
sale, storage, distribution and use. 

2. Articles produced by nationals and companies of 
either Party, within the territories of the other Party, or 
by companies of the latter Party controlled by such na- 
tionals and companies, shall be accorded therein treatment 
no less favorable than that accorded to like articles of 
national origin by whatever person or company produced, 
in all matters affecting exportation, taxation, sale, distri- 
bution, storage and use. 


Article XIV 


1. Each High Contracting Party undertakes (a) that 
enterprises owned or controlled by its Government, and 
that monopolies or agencies granted exclusive or special 
privileges within its territories, shall make their pur- 
chases and sales involving either imports or exports affect- 
ing the commerce of the other Party solely in accordance 
with commercial considerations, including price, quality, 
availability, marketability, transportation and other con- 
ditions of purchase or sale; and (b) that the nationals, 
companies and commerce of such other Party shall be 
afforded adequate opportunity, in accordance with cus- 
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tomary business practice, to compete for participation in 
such purchases and sales. 

2. Each Party shall accord to the nationals, companies 
and commerce of the other Party fair and equitable treat- 
ment, as compared with that accorded to the nationals, 
companies and commerce of any third country, with re- 
spect to: (a) the governmental purchase of supplies, (b) 
the awarding of concessions and other government con- 
tracts, and (c) the sale of any service sold by the Govern- 
ment or any monopoly or agency granted exclusive or 
special privileges. 

3. The two Parties agree that business practices which 
restrain competition, limit access to markets or foster 
monopolistic control, and which are engaged in or made 
effective by one or more private or public commercial 
enterprises or by combination, agreement or other ar- 
rangement among such enterprises may have harmful 
effects upon commerce between their respective territories. 
Accordingly, each Party agrees upon the request of the 
other Party to consult with respect to any such practices 
and to take such measures as it deems appropriate with 
a view to eliminating such harmful effects. 


Article XV 


1. Financial transactions between the territories of the 
two High Contracting Parties shall be accorded by each 
Party treatment no less favorable than that accorded to 
like transactions between the territories of that Party and 
the territories of any third country. Without prejudice 
to the provisions of paragraph 4 of the present Article, 
each Party, however, reserves the rights and obligations 
it may have under the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

2. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be 
accorded by the other Party national treatment with 
respect to financial transactions between the territories 
of the two Parties or between the territories of such other 
Party and of any third country. 

3. In general, any control imposed by either Party over 
financial transactions shall, subject to the reservations 
set forth in paragraph 1 of the present Article, be so 
administered as not to influence disadvantageously the 
competitive position of the commerce or investment of 
capital of the other Party in comparison with the com- 
merce or the investment of capital of any third country. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be per- 
mitted freely to introduce capital funds into the territory 
of the other Party and, by means of obtaining exchange 
in the currency of their own country, to withdraw there- 
from capital funds and earnings, whether in the form of 
salaries, interest, dividends, commissions, royalties or 
otherwise, and funds for the amortization of loans, for 
transfers of compensation for property referred to in par- 
agraph 2 of Article VIII, and funds for capital transfers. 
If more than one rate of exchange is in force, such with- 
drawals shall be at an effective rate of exchange, inclusive 
of any taxes or surcharges on exchange transfers, that is 
just and reasonable. However, a Party shall retain the 
right in periods of exchange stringency to apply exchange 
restrictions to assure the availability of foreign exchange 
for payments for goods and services essential to the health 
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and welfare of its people. In the event that either Party 
applies such restrictions it shall within a period of three 
months make reasonable and specific provision for the 
withdrawals referred to, giving consideration to special 
needs for other transactions, and shall afford the other 
Party adequate opportunity for consultation at any time 
regarding such provision and other matter affecting with- 
drawals. Such provision shall be reviewed in consulta- 
tion with the other Party at intervals of not more than 
twelve months. 

5. The treatment prescribed in the present Article shall 
apply to all forms of control of financial transactions, 
including (a) limitations upon the availability of media 
necessary to effect such transactions, (b) rates of ex- 
change, and (c) prohibitions, restrictions, delays, taxes, 
charges and penalties on such transactions; and shall 
apply whether a transaction takes place directly, or 
through an intermediary in another country. As used in 
the present Article, the term “financial transactions” 
means all international payments and transfers of funds 
effected through the medium of currencies, securities, bank 
deposits, dealings in foreign exchange or other financial 
arrangements, regardless of the purpose of nature of such 
payments and transfers. 


Article XVI 


1. Between the territories of the two High Contracting 
Parties there shall be freedom of commerce and navigation. 

2. Vessels under the flag of either Party, and carrying 
the papers required by its law in proof of nationality, shall 
be deemed to be vessels of that Party both on the high seas 
and within the ports, places and waters of the other Party. 

3. Vessels of either Party shall have liberty, on equal 
terms with vessels of the other Party and on equal terms 
with vessels of any third country, to come with their 
cargoes to all ports, places and waters of such other 
Party open to foreign commerce and navigation. Such 
vessels and cargoes shall in all respects be accorded na- 
tional and most-favored-nation treatment within the ports, 
places and waters of such other Party; but each Party 
may reserve exclusive rights and privileges to its own 
vessels with respect to the coasting trade, inland naviga- 
tion and national fisheries. 

4. Vessels of either Party shall be accorded national and 
most-favored-nation treatment by the other Party with 
respect to the right to carry all articles that may be 
carried by vessel to or from the territories of such other 
Party; and such articles shall be accorded treatment no 
less favorable than that accorded like articles carried in 
vessels of such other Party, with respect to: (a) duties 
and charges of all kinds, (b) the administration of the 
customs, and (c) bounties, drawbacks and other privileges 
of this nature. 

5. Vessels of either Party that are in distress shall be 
permitted to take refuge in the nearest port or haven 
of the other Party, and shall receive friendly treatment 
and assistance. 

6. The term “vessels,” as used herein, means all types 
of vessels, whether privately owned or operated, or pub- 
licly owned or operated; but this term does not, except 
with reference to paragraph 5 of the present Article, in- 
clude fishing vessels or vessels of war. 
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Article XVII 


There shall be freedom of transit through the terri- 
tories of each High Contracting Party by the routes 
most convenient for international transit: 

(a) for nationals of the other Party, together with 
their baggage; 

(b) for other persons, together with their baggage, 
en route to or from the territories of such other Party; 
and 

(c) for articles en route to or from the territories 
of such other Party. 

Such persons and articles in transit shall be exempt 
from transit, customs and other duties, and from un- 
reasonable charges and requirements; and shall be free 
from unnecessary delays and restrictions. They shall, 
however, be subject to measures referred to in paragraph 
4 of Article I, and to non-discriminatory regulations 
necessary to prevent abuse of the transit privilege. 


Article XVIII 


1. The present Treaty shall not preclude the application 
of measures: 

(a) regulating the importation or exportation of 
gold or silver; 

(b) relating to fissionable materials, to radio-active 
by-products of the utilization or processing thereof or 
to materials that are the source of fissionable materials ; 

(c) regulating the production of or traffic in arms, 
ammunition and implements of war, or traffic in other 
materials carried on directly or indirectly for the pur- 
pose of supplying a military establishment; 

(d) necessary to fulfill the obligations of a High 
Contracting Party for the maintenance or restoration 
of international peace and security, or necessary to 
protect its essential security interests; 

(e) denying to any company in the ownership or 
direction of which nationals of any third country or 
countries have directly or indirectly a controlling in- 
terest, the advantages of the present Treaty, except 
with respect to recognition of juridical status and with 
respect to access to courts. 

2. Without prejudice to the obligations of either Party 
under any other existing or future international agree- 
men, the most-favored-nation provisions of the present 
Treaty shall not apply: (a) to advantages accorded by 
the United States of America or its territories and pos- 
sessions, irrespective of any future change in their politi- 
cal status, to one another, to the Republic of Cuba, to the 
Republic of the Philippines, to the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands or to the Panama Canal Zone; and (b) 
to the advantages accorded by the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay exclusively to the Republic of Bolivia or to the 
Republic of Paraguay, provided such advantages are not 
extended to a third country. 

8. The provisions of the present Treaty relating to 
the treatment of goods shall not preclude action by either 
Party which is required or specifically permitted by the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or the Havana 
Charter for an International Trade Organization during 
such time as such Party is a contracting party to the 
General Agreement or is a member of the International 
Trade Organization. Similarly, the most-favored-nation 
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provisions of the present Treaty shall not apply to special 
advantages accorded by virtue of the aforesaid Agree- 
ment or Charter. 

4. The present Treaty does not accord any rights to 
engage in political activities. 

5. No enterprise of either Party which is publicly 
owned or controlled shall, if it engages in commercial, 
manufacturing, processing, shipping or other business ac- 
tivities within the territories of the other Party, claim 
or enjoy, either for itself or for its property, immunity 
therein from taxation, suit, execution of judgment or 
other liability to which privately owned and controlled 
enterprises are subject therein. 


Article XIX 


1. The term “national treatment” means treatment 
accorded within the territories of a High Contracting 
Party upon terms no less favorable than the treatment 
accorded therein, in like situations, to nationals, com- 
panies, products, vessels or other objects, as the case 
may be, of such Party. 

2. The term “most-favored-nation treatment” means 
treatment accorded within the territories of a Party upon 
terms no less favorable than the treatment accorded 
therein, in like situations, to nationals, companies, prod- 
ucts, vessels or other objects, as the case may be, of any 
third country. 

3. As used in the present Treaty, the term “companies” 
means corporations, partnerships, companies and other 
associations, whether or not with limited liability and 
whether or not for pecuniary profit. Companies con- 
stituted under the applicable laws and regulations within 
the territories of either Party shall be deemed companies 
thereof and shall have the rights which pertain to them 
as juridical persons recognized within the territories of 
the other Party. It is understood that the recognition of 
such rights does not of itself confer rights upon com- 
panies to engage regularly in the business activities for 
which they are organized. 

4. National treatment accorded under the provisions 
of the present Treaty to companies of the Oriental Re- 
public of Uruguay shall, in any state, territory or posses- 
sion of the United States of America, be the treatment 
accorded therein to companies created or organized in 
other states, territories and possessions of the United 
States of America. 

Article XX 


Except as may be otherwise provided, the territories 
to which the present Treaty extends shall comprise all 
areas of land and water under the sovereignty or au- 
thority of either of the High Contracting Parties, other 
than the Panama Canal Zone, and other than the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands except to the extent that 
the President of the United States of America shall by 
proclamation extend provisions of the Treaty to such 
Trust Territory. 

Article XXI 


1. Either of the High Contracting Parties shall at any 
time grant to the other Party adequate opportunity for 
consultation with respect to the matters dealt with in 
the present treaty. 

2. Any dispute between the Parties as to the interpre- 
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tation or application of the present Treaty, not satis- 
factorily adjusted by diplomacy o: other pacific means, 
shall be submitted to the Internatioual Court of Justice. 


Article XXII 


1. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the rati- 
fications thereof shall be exchanged at Washington as 
soon as possible. 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into force on the 
day of exchange of ratifications. It shall remain in 
force for ten years from that day and shall continue 
in force thereafter until terminated as provided herein. 

3. Either High Contracting Party may, by giving one 
year’s written notice to the other Party, terminate the 
present Treaty at the end of the initial ten-year period 
or at any time thereafter. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Treaty and have affixed hereunto their 
seals, 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages, 
both equally authentic, at Montevideo, this twenty-third 
day of November, one thousand nine hundred forty-nine. 

CHRISTIAN M. RavnpDaL 
Cfésar CHARLONE 


Protocol 


At the time of signing the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Economic Development between the United 
States of America and the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, 
the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, duly authorized by 
their respective Governments, have further agreed on the 
following provisions, which shall be considered integral 
parts of the aforesaid Treaty: 

1. Rights and privileges with respect to commercial, 
manufacturing and processing activities accorded, by the 
provisions of the Treaty, to privately owned and con- 
trolled enterprises of either High Contracting Party 
within the territories of the other Party shall extend to 
rights and privileges of an economic nature granted to 
publicly owned or controlled enterprises of such other 
Party, in situations in which such publicly owned or con- 
trolled enterprises operate in fact in competition with 
privately owned and controlled enterprises. The preceding 
sentence shall not, however, apply to subsidies granted 
to publicly owned or controlled enterprises in connection 
with: (a) manufacturing or processing goods for gov- 
ernment use, or supplying goods and services to the gov- 
ernment for government use; or (b) supplying, at prices 
substantially below competitive prices, the needs of par- 
ticular population groups for essential goods and services 
not otherwise practically obtainable by such groups. 

2. With reference to paragraph 1 of Article I of the 
Treaty, so long as the United States of America permits 
the entry into its territories of nationals of the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay upon terms substantially as favor- 
able as those applicable upon the date of signature of the 
Treaty, the Oriental Republic of Uruguay undertakes to 
permit nationals of the United States of America freely 
to enter its territories, subject to measures necessary to 
maintain public order and to protect the public health, 
morals and safety. 

3. The term “mineral”, as used in Article V, paragraph 
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2 (a), refers to petroleum as well as to other mineral 
substances. 

4. The term “financial” as used in Articles V and VI 
shall not extend to banking that involves a trust or fidu- 
ciary function, or that involves receiving deposits except 
as may be incidental to international or foreign business 
of the banking enterprise. 

5. Without prejudice to the obligations of either Party 
under any other international agreement, the provisions of 
the present Treaty shall not be construed to restrict the 
utilization by a Party of accumulated inconvertible cur- 
rencies. 

6. The provisions of Article XIV, paragraph 2 (b) and 
(c), and of Article XVI, paragraph 4, shall not apply to 
postal services. 

7. The Uruguayan tax system applicable to absentee 
landholders (established by Law No. 5377 of January 14, 
1916) shall not be affected by the provisions of the Treaty. 

8. Nothing in the Treaty shall be construed to limit or 
restrict in any way the advantages accorded by the Con- 
vention Facilitating the Work of Traveling Salesmen 
signed at Washington August 27, 1918. 

9. Article XX does not apply to territories under the 
authority of either Party solely by reason of temporary 
military occupation. 

10. It is understood that for the purposes of paragraph 
1 of Article XIV, the availability of means of payment is 
considered to be a commercial consideration. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have signed this Protocol and have affixed hereunto their 
Seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages, 
both equally authentic, at Montevideo, this twenty-third 
day of November, one thousand nine hundred forty-nine. 

CHRISTIAN M. RAVNDAL [SEAL] 
C&sarR CHARLONE [SEAL] 


Additional Protocol 


At the time of signing the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Economic Development between the United 
States of America and the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, 
the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, duly authorized by 
their respective Governments have further agreed upon 
the following provisions, which shall be considered in- 
tegral parts of the aforesaid Treaty: 

1. The provisions of paragraphs 2(b) and 2(c) of 
Article XI of the Treaty shall not obligate either High 
Contracting Party with respect to the application of quan- 
titative restrictions on imports and exports: 

(a) that have effect equivalent to exchange restric- 
tions authorized in conformity with section 3(b) of 
Article VII of the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; 

(b) that are necessary to secure the equitable distri- 
bution among the several consuming countries of goods 
in short supply; or 

(c) that have effect equivalent to exchange restric- 
tions permitted under section 2 of Article XIV of the 
Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

2. Restrictions applied by either Party pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (c), paragraph 1, of the present Protocol shall, 
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conformable with a policy designed to promote the maxi- 
mum development of non-discriminatory multilateral 
trade and to expedite the attainment of a balance of 
payments position which will obviate the necessity of such 
restrictions, depart no more than necessary from the pro- 
visions of paragraph 2 (b) and 2 (c) of Article XI of 
the Treaty. 
In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed this Protocol and have affixed hereunto their seals. 
Done in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages, 
both equally authentic, at Montevideo, this twenty-third of 
November one thousand nine hundred and forty-nine, 
CHRISTIAN M. RAvnpDAL 
C£sak CHARLONE 


Exchange of Notes 


MONTEVIDEO, November 23, 1949. 
The Honorable CHrisTIAN M. Ravnpat, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America. 
Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

I have the honor to refer to the conversations between 
representatives of the Government of the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay and the Government of the United 
States of America during the course of the negotiation 
of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Economic 
Development, signed this day, in regard to its provisions 
relating to the treatment to be accorded by either High 
Contracting Party to the products of the other with respect 
to internal taxation. 

In the course of these conversations, the Uruguayan 
representatives referred to the fact that Uruguay now 
accords national treatment with respect to internal taxa- 
tion to all products of the United States of America except 
pharmaceutical specialties, toilet and perfumery products, 
cigarettes, cigars, fortified wines, vermouth, champagne, 
matches and playing cards, and to the fact that these 
specific articles were excepted from the rule of national 
treatment in the Trade Agreement between the two 
countries signed at Montevideo, July 21, 1942. The 
Uruguayan representatives also referred to the willing- 
ness of their Government to negotiate the reduction of 
these internal taxes. 

The representatives of the United States of America 
have referred to Article III (as amended) of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which establishes the 
rule of national treatment with respect to internal taxes 
on imported products, and particularly to paragraph 3 
of the said Article which provides for the postponement 
of the application of the rule of national treatment in 
certain cases. 

The conversations to which I have referred have dis- 
closed a mutual understanding which is as follows: 

With respect to any existing internal tax which is 
inconsistent with the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article 
XIII of the aforementioned Treaty but which is expressly 
authorized by the Trade Agreement between Uruguay and 
the United States of America signed at Montevideo July 
21, 1942, in which the import duty on the taxed product 
is bound against increase, the Government of Uruguay 
shall be free to postpone the application of the provisions 
of paragraph 1 of Article XIII of said Treaty to such tax 
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until such time as it can obtain release from the obliga- 
tions of the Trade Agreement in order to permit the 
increase of such duty to the extent necessary to compen- 
sate for the elimination of the protective element of the 
tax. 
Accept, [etc.] 
Cf£sar CHARLONE 


MONTEVIDEO, November 28, 1949. 
To His Excellency Doctor César CHARLONE, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
EXxCELLENCY ; I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Your Excellency’s kind note of today’s date, with 
reference to the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Economic Development, which states as follows: 


[Here follows the text of the above note.] 


* * * 


The Honorable Curtst1AN M. RAvnpDaAL, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America.” 

I have the honor to confirm Your Excellency’s state- 
ment of the agreement reached with reference to this 
matter. 

Accept, [ete.] 

CHRISTIAN M. RAVNDAL. 


Delegation to Inaugural Ceremonies 
for President of El Salvador 


[Released to the press September 11] 


The President has approved the following dele- 
gation to represent the United States at the in- 
auguration of Major Oscar Osorio as President 
of the Republic of El Salvador on September 14: 


George P. Shaw, U. 8. Ambassador to El Salvador, Special 
Ambassador and Head of Delegation 

Ralph H. Ackerman, U. S. Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic, Special Ambassador 

Repeueputadine Albert S. J. Carnahan of Missouri, Mem- 

er 

Representative Robert Hale of Maine, Member 

Sheldon Z. Kaplan, Staff Consultant, Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, House of Representatives, Member 


Representing the Department of Defense—Lt. 
Gen. William H. Morris, Jr., Commander in chief, 
Caribbean Command. 

Other names of the delegation, all members of 
the United States Embassy in El Salvador, 
include: 


William A. Wieland, First Secretary 

Col. Samuel P. Walker, Jr., Military Attaché 
Col. Charles H. Deerwester, Air Attaché 
Capt. Alvord John Greenacre, Naval Attaché 
Joseph A. Silberstein, Second Secretary 

John B. Young, Third Secretary 
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The inauguration of President-elect Osorio is 
especially significant in that it marks a return to 
constitutional procedures following a 21-month 
period of provisional government under the direc- 
tion of the Council of Revolutionary Government. 
On September 14, Major Osorio, chosen by the 
people of El Salvador in free elections, will assume 
office as President of the Republic. In coping 
successfully with its many and difficult political 
and constitutional problems, El Salvador has pro- 
vided an example to all democratic nations who 
believe in and struggle to achieve representative 
government. 


Discussion With Foreign Ministers 
Beneficial to Cause of Peace 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press September 11] 


In going to New York for talks with the For- 
eign Ministers of Great Britain and France, and 
the meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Coun- 
cil, and the General Assembly, I am confident that 
our frank discussions will result in agreement on 
practical conclusions which will contribute to pre- 
serving peace. It is because I know from experi- 
ence the value of discussions of this kind that I 
have this confidence that the outcome will be con- 
structive. Because it will be a constructive contri- 
bution to peace, I am confirmed in the conviction— 
which the President and I have recently 
reiterated—that we are building a solid founda- 
tion to prevent war. 

Since the first meetings will be with representa- 
tives of European and North Atlantic Countries, 
we shall be concentrating our major attention 
upon European problems. With the approval of 
the President, I will make several concrete propos- 
als for discussion by the other Ministers which 
I believe will advance the cause to which the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is dedicated. 

I want to emphasize, however, that the talks 
this week are to * followed by what will prove to 
be the General Assembly’s most important session. 
There is no question of a small group of powers 
making “decisions” and communicating them to 
the representatives of other states. We are en- 
gaged in a continuing process of discussion and 
negotiation in which all the states of the world are 
concerned and in which we expect them all to 
participate. 

This morning, I talked over several major prob- 
lems with the members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. I goto the New York meetings 
with the assurance that the American people are 
united in the work we are carrying on to make the 
peace secure. 
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Forced Labor Conditions in Communist-Dominated Countries 


by Walter Kotschnig 
US. Deputy Representative in ECOSOC? 


This item on forced labor appears on the agenda 
of our Council for the fourth time. Our discus- 
sions of the item at the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
sessions of the Council brought out two shocking 
facts. First, the existence in this so-called en- 
lightened age of ours, in this, our twentieth cen- 
tury, of slave labor conditions as inhuman, as 
cruel as any we have witnessed in the history of 
man. It has become evident to all but the blind 
and the wishful that millions of human beings liv- 
ing today have been deprived of every vestige of 
their basic human rights. They have been torn 
away from their homes; their families have been 
separated, and they have been herded into concen- 
tration camps. Yes, concentration camps, that is 
the word for it. Concentration camps of the kind 
that we had hoped we had heard the last of, when 
Hitler and his criminal regime had been defeated 
at a terrific cost to all of us. 

Perhaps most terrible of all, it has become evi- 
dent that the one country which initiated these 
practices, which imposed them on all those other 
countries over which it has established its controls, 
is the U.S.S.R.: the country which poses as the 
liberator of the suppressed masses, the home of the 
downtrodden and the oppressed, a member of the 
United Nations, a member of this very Council. 

And, then, there is the second shocking fact: 
that to date we have been unable to do much about 
it, that we have found ourselves stalemated, that 
the U.S.S.R. and her friends, while admitting 
the existence of forced labor on a large scale, have 
refused to cooperate in any impartial inquiry. 


*Made before the 11th session of the Economic and 
Social Council at Geneva on Aug. 15 and released to the 
press by the Council on the same date. 
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They have refused to make available any informa- 
tion regarding the number of people in their con- 
centration camps, any information about their 
living conditions, the as mortality rate, 
the type of labor in which these individuals are 
engaged—in short, anything which would have 
helped this Council, which would have helped the 
United Nations to discharge its obligations under 
the Charter to promote the rights of individuals, 
to create the kind of world where the well-being of 
all would become a secure guaranty for peace. 

We cannot continue simply to make speeches 
about this condition. To make these speeches is 
a hateful task at best. It makes us ashamed of 
admitting that we live in a world where man’s in- 
humanity to man is as ghastly and as ruthless as 
it appears to be in the U.S.S.R. and the countries 
under the various satellite regimes. The United 
Nations has found the will and the means, through 
collective action, to deal with military aggression. 
We must also find the will and the means to deal 
with large-scale planned aggression against the 
individual. We cannot stand by silently while the 
Charter of the United Nations 1s violated by some 
of its own members. We must awaken the con- 
science of the world against this utter negation 
of primitive human rights, against this ruthless 
exploitation of man by man. ‘Kdmittedly, we may 
not be able to do much for those who suffer and die 
in Communist concentration camps. But, at least, 
we can do our share in protecting those from their 
own folly who may still look toward the Soviet 
as an enlightened regime, which assures justice 
and equality to all. e existence of concentra- 
tion camps with millions of inmates is a travesty 
of justice, and the equality of their inmates is the 
equality of a graveyard. 
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Lest there be any mistake about the seriousness 
of the situation, I have the distasteful task of 
putting on record some further evidence which has 
come to light regarding conditions in some of the 
countries which were “liberated” by the Soviets 
and their supporters. 


Forced Labor Codes 


In Rumania, the seventh ordinary session of the 
Grand National Assembly, before its adjournment 
on May 30, 1950, approved unanimously (of 
course, unanimously) after one day of considera- 
tion, a lengthy and detailed new national labor 
code “inspired by the most advanced labor legis- 
lation in the world, that of the Soviet Union.” 
Among other things, this “inspired” labor legis- 
lation provides that Rumanian citizens “in excep- 
tional cases, such as calamities and important 
stated projects,” may be called for “temporary 
compulsory labor.” “Exceptional cases”—that 
sounds hollow to those who know of the almost 
daily arrests of large numbers of people who dis- 
appear into labor cam “Important projects,” 
incidentially, itself indicates that more than a few 
exceptional people are involved in these practices. 
And then the word “temporary”—it may be that 
once a man or woman is assigned to forced labor 
under inhuman conditions, their stay on earth is, 
indeed, very temporary. That is perhaps the best 
— of that particular word. 

ake another country : Czechoslovakia. 

In Czechoslovakia, Vaclav Nosek, Minister of 
Interior, asked the Parliament for nearly trebled 
appropriations in 1950 over 1949 for his Ministry, 
which controls the secret and uniformed police 
and the forced labor camps. 

Here is the statement as it appeared in the New 
York Times of March 24, 1950, in a dispatch 
which has not been challenged as to accuracy : 

He (Nosek) said he would need 10,637,952,000 crowns 
or $212,759,040 this year compared with 3,879,983,000 
crowns or $77,597,860 in 1949. Expenditures for internal 
security will exceed those for national defense by more 
than 1,000,000,000 crowns... 

The Interior Ministry’s own income, he observed signifi- 
cantly, will increase by about one-third over last year’s, 
thanks to increased revenues from the forced labor camps 
as well as from the Official Gazette and the sale of 
pamphlets. 

This statement is most revealing. It shows that 
Czechoslovakia is spending this year four times 
as much on her secret police and her concentration 
camps than all the states members of the United 
Nations spend on the United Nations. These fan- 
tastic figures further indicate that forced labor 
has become an integral part of the economic sys- 
tem of Czechoslovakia as it has of the Soviet 
Union and the other satellite countries. The sale 
of pamphlets can hardly explain the increase of 
about one-third of the revenues of the Minister 
of Interior. That increase must be attributed 
essentially to the income from the forced labor 
of the politically dispossessed. 
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If further proof is needed of the fact that these 
camps are used for purposes of political coercion, 
it can be found in an announcement made only 3 
days ago by the Czechoslovakian Government 
which admitted the setting 1 of labor wee 
where security offenders could be sent for periods 
up to 2 years. We know, of course, that these 
labor camps have existed ever since October 25, 
1948. Here, we have a clear-cut —— that 
the purpose of these camps is political coercion. 

Take these other wd car sharpeners: tp Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, Latvia. The New York 7imes of 
April 25, 1950, states that, according to the best 
available figures, between 800,000 and 1 million 
Lithuanians, out of a total population of less than 
3 million; more than 500,000 Latvians out of a 
total population of less than 2 million; and more 
than 200,000 Estonians out of a total population 
of 1.15 million have been deported. Most of 
those deported were shipped out within an hour 
of notification and were permitted to take along 
only what they could carry on their backs. Some 
of the more shocking details of such deportations 
were described in the documents which were sub- 
mitted to the tenth session of the Economic and 
— Council by the American Federation of 

r. 


Conditions in East Germany 


Take the Eastern zone of Germany. Condi- 
tions in the uranium mines in Germany, where 
labor is particularly dangerous to health, were 
described both in the report submitted by the 
American Federation of Labor to the Economic 
and Social Council and in Mr. Thorp’s speech at 
the tenth session. A study prepared by the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany gives further de- 
tails. Note that it is a Socialist workers’ party, not 
a group of “capitalists” or of “exploiters,” to use 
terms dear to the Soviets, which gives us these 
details. In this report, the conditions are set forth 
which prevail in these uranium mines. It is a 
sickening document to read. There is just one de- 
tail I would like to lift from this document. It 
contains a reproduction complete with names and 
dates of a work order issued by the Labor Office 
of Teltow-Mahlow in the Soviet zone of Germany 
which requires the wife of a fugitive from a 
forced labor uranium mining camp to report for 
work in her husband’s stead. I would like to read 
that order: 


ARBEITSAMT TELTOW-MAHLOW 
BRANCH OFFICE ZOSSEN 
Zossen, 21 March 1949 
B/N 


MApDAM FRIEDA HEYER 
Rangsdorf, Kr. Teltow, Kleine Standallee 863 
Concerning your assignment to work in Aue. 


The medical examination has revealed your capacity 
for the contemplated assignment from here to Aue for 
work. You are therefore requested to present yourself 
at the Arbeitsamt (Labor Office) in Aue with the installa- 
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tion assignment card (Einweisungsbescheid) and to begin 
working in Aue in place of your husband who has made 
his own employment there impossible by fleeing with your 
knowledge and your help. 

NITSCHE 

Now, note that the wife is ordered by this Labor 
Office to report for work in the mines on the 
strength of the medical report, and that nowhere 
in the order does it appear that she has had the 
benefit of judicial process to determine whether 
she is actually guilty of the charge made against 
her. That, of course, fits in perfectly with the 
provisions of the Soviet code which was men- 
tioned by the distinguished representative of the 
United Kingdom. 

This same report goes on to state that not only 
wives but also other members of the family are 
being sent to the uranium mines if the husband or 
brother escaped from their servitude. It points 
out, too, the intolerable working conditions suf- 
fered by women in forced labor camps, among 
which is the fact that they are considered free 
game by the Russian soldiers and German workers 
alike. The conditions described are very similar 
to those found in Russian forced labor camps. 
The women find it necessary to make “friends” 
with several men in order to eke out their pitiful 
ration allowances. Women are required to work 
until 6 weeks prior to the birth of their children, 
and the children are separated from their mothers 
after birth and cared for in groups to free the 
mothers for further work in the mines. Women, 
incidentally, are required to fulfill the same quotas 
as men and are employed as pick men and trans- 
porters of ore. 

This shameful list of violations of human rights 
could be continued for a long time. I might talk 
about Hungary where parents or children are still 
looking for some 200,000 Hungarian citizens who 
disappeared in the U.S.S.R. I might also talk 
about the curious disappearance of hundreds and 
thousands of German and Japanese prisoners of 
war in the U.S.S.R. I shall desist, however, for 
I am sure it must be obvious by now to everyone 
that this situation calls for remedial and pre- 
ventive action on our part. 

Some action might be taken nationally, by those 
who share the abhorrence of free peoples every- 
where to the kind of exploitation of human labor 
which has evidently become an integral part of the 
Soviet economy. The laws in my own country, 
and probably in many other countries, permit the 
exclusion of goods produced by forced or convict 
labor in other countries. Joint action along such 
lines may eventually become inevitable. 


Resolution as Remedy 


In the meanwhile, everything possible must be 
done to direct the searchlight of public inquiry 
upon these intolerable conditions wherever they 
may be found. And that is the purpose of the 
joint resolution which we were glad to cosponsor 
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with the delegation of the United Kingdom. This 
resolution, if accepted, would provide for a joint 
inquiry, joint in the sense that both the Ito and the 
United Nations would assume responsibility for it. 
This is an important element of our resolution, 
because unless this inquiry is undertaken not only 
by the International Labor Organization but also 
in the name of the United Nations, some of the 
countries which are not members of the Ito might 
find a very easy excuse in escaping from this 
investigation. 

Furthermore, this resolution provides for the 
setting up of a committee of 5 independent mem- 
bers. Please note the emphasis on independent 
members. We hope that it will be possible to find 
5 men or women of the highest possible caliber 
who would serve on this committee and whose very 
name, background, experience, and record will as- 
sure us that their investigation will be an impartial 
investigation. 

As to the terms of reference, I would like to 
underline point 1 of these terms of reference, which 
refer to the International Labor Convention No. 
29. They refer also (and this is important) to 
what we want to get at most specifically, and that 
is the systems of forced or corrective labor which 
are employed as a means of punishment for hold- 
ing or expressing political views out of tune with 
the views of the ruling clique or which are on such 
a scale as to constitute an important element in the 
economy of a given country. 

I commend this draft resolution to you and to 
my distinguished colleagues on this Council. I 
commend it for your careful consideration. The 
action here proposed may not go as far as some of 
us might wish, but it does, in our opinion, consti- 
tute a definite step forward in our common strug- 
gle for a common humanity, for a society of free 
peoples, free of fear, and free of oppression. 


Text of Resolution 


U.N. doc. E/L. 104 
Dated Aug. 15, 1950 


Following is the tert of the joint draft resolution sub- 
mitted to the eleventh session of Ecosoc. The resolution 
was not adopted, and consideration of the problem was 
deferred to the twelfth session of the Council. 


The Economic and Social Council, 

RECALLING its previous resolutions on the subject of 
forced labour and measures for its abolition; 

CONSIDERING the replies furnished by Member Govern- 
ments to the communications addressed to them by the 
Secretary-General in accordance with Resolution 195 
(VIII) ; 

TAKING NOTE of the communication from the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation setting forth the discussions 
on the question of forced labour at the 11th Session of the 
Governing Body ; 

Decides to invite the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to co-operate with the Council in the earliest possible 
establishment of an ad hoc Committee on Forced Labour 
of not more than five independent members to be appointed 
jointly by the Secretary-General and the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office with the following terms 
of reference: 


(1) to survey the field of forced labour, taking into 
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account the provisions of International Labour Conven- 
tion No. 29, and enquiring particularly into the existence, 
in any part of the world, of systems of forced or “correc- 
tive” labour which are employed as a means of political 
coercion or punishment for holding or expressing political 
views, or which are on such a scale as to constitute an 
important element in the economy of a given country; 

(2) to assess the nature and extent of the problem at 
the present time; and 

(3) to report the results of its studies and progress 
thereon to the Council and to the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. 


Requests the Secretary-General and the Director-Gen- 
eral to supply the professional and clerical assistance 
necessary to ensure the earliest initiation and effective 
discharge of the ad hoc Committee’s work. 


Informal Discussions .To Be Held 
on Japanese Peace Treaty 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House September 14] 


It has long been the view of the United States 
Government that the people of Japan were entitled 
to a peace treaty which would bring them back 
into the family of nations. As is well known, the 
United States Government first made an effort in 
1947 to call a conference of the nations holding 
membership in the Far Eastern Commission to 
discuss a peace treaty with Japan. However, pro- 
cedural difficulties at that time and since have pre- 
vented any progress. The United States Govern- 
ment now believes that an effort should again be 
made in this direction, and I have, therefore, 
authorized the Department of State to initiate 
informal discussions as to future procedure, in the 
first instance with those governments represented 
on the Far Eastern Commission, the ones most 
actively concerned in the Pacific war. It is not 
expected that any formal action will be taken until 
an opportunity has been had to assess the results 
of these informal discussions. 

This policy in regard to a Japanese peace treaty 
is in accord with the general effort of the United 
States to bring to an end all the war situations. 
We have long pressed the U.S.S.R. for an Austrian 
treaty, and we are exploring the possibility of end- 
ing the state of war with Germany. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Civil Aviation Organization 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 13 that the United States delegation to the 
Special International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion meeting on climb requirements which will 
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convene at Paris on September 14, 1950, is as 
follows: 


Delegate and Chairman 


George W. Haldeman, chief, Aircraft Division, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 

Advisers 

Oscar Bakke, chief, Air Carrier Division, Civil Aeronautics 
Board 

James A. Carran, chief, Aerodynamics Section, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 

Philip A. Colman, Aerodynamics Division engineer, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation 

Hugh B. Freeman, aeronautical engineer, Airworthiness 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Board 

J. Ford Johnston, aeronautical research scientist, Flight 
Research Division, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Langley, Virginia 

Franklin W. Kolk, manager, Aircraft Analysis Division, 
American Airlines 

W. Edmund Koneczny, chief, Airworthiness Division, Civil 
Aeronautics Board 

Raymond B. Maloy, chief, Engineering Flight Test Branch, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 

Ivar C. Peterson, director, Technical Service, Aircraft In- 
dustries Association 

Harry Press, aeronautical research scientist, Dynamic 
Loads Division, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Langley, Virginia 

Weldon E. Rhoades, coordinator, Stratocruiser, Flight 
Operations, United Airlines 

Morril B. Spaulding, Jr., assistant director of the Engi- 
neering Division, Air Transport Association 

Gilbert V. Tribbett, Icao adviser, Flight Operations Divi- 
sion, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department 
of Commerce 

Omer Welling, deputy chief, Aircraft Division, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 


Secretary to the Delegation 


William H. Dodderidge, Division of International Confer- 
ences, Department of State 


Technicians representing all 58 member nations 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
have been invited to participate in the forthcom- 
ing meeting which is being called by the Organiza- 
tion in connection with its continuing program to 
improve the safety of air transportation. The 
meeting will take into account the varying operat- 
ing conditions that exist at airports throughout 
the world in an attempt to write more modern 
climb performance requirements for aircraft en- 
gaged in the public carriage of passengers on in- 
ternational air routes. Minimum climb perform- 
ance standards are most necessary during take-off 
and are planned to allow a sufficient safety margin 
to enable an aircraft to clear all obstacles in its 
path in case of emergency. 

Aircraft design was based for many years on 
rule-of-thumb methods, and rate-of-climb stand- 
ards were established arbitrarily. During the 
past 10 years, aircraft design techniques have be- 
come more mathematical and more expert, with 
the result that more accurate determination of the 
necessary rate-of-climb in take-offs under different 
conditions is required for the guidance of aircraft 
designers. 
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The forthcoming Paris meeting will discuss two 


different methods of arriving at such a determina- 
tion. The first, which relates rate-of-climb to 
stalling speed, requires an aircraft with a higher 
stalling speed to be able to climb more rapidly 
and, as a result, encourages designers to produce 
aircraft with lower stalling speeds, which can, 
therefore, land and take off at slower speeds. The 
second method, which is based on careful mathe- 
matical analysis, is intended to reflect past operat- 
ing experience with this problem in all countries. 


Herring Technology (FAO) 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 15 that Harold E. Crowther, chief, Techno- 
logical Section, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior, and Herbert C. Davis, 
president, Terminal Island Sea Foods, Ltd., Ter- 
minal Island, California, will represent the United 
States Government as delegate and adviser, respec- 
tively, at two meetings Sota convened by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (Fao) at 
Bergen, Norway. 

The first meeting, the Fao meeting on herring 
technology, will begin on September 24 and will 
be concerned with technological problems related 
to the processing, marketing, and distribution of 
herring. Participants will present papers sum- 
marizing the latest research and technical develop- 
ments related to herring. 

The Fao meeting of fisheries technologists will 
be convened on September 30, immediately follow- 
ing the meeting on herring technology. The pur- 
pose of the second meeting is to consider the 
desirability of arranging for continued coopera- 
eo among fisheries sa aw Sh sre on a regional 

asis. 


Chestnut Tree Production 


The Department of State announced on August 
30 that on September 5, 1950, the French Gov- 
ernment will convene at Paris an international 
conference dealing with chestnut tree production 
and utilization. Dr. George F. Gravatt, of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering, Department of Agriculture, and on 
loan to the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion at Paris, has been designated to represent the 
United States Government at this meeting. 

The chestnut tree, which in many areas of the 
world has been an important source of food, of 
wood, and of tanning extracts, has been seriously 
threatened in recent years by a number of diseases. 
In the eastern part of the United States, for ex- 
ample, the chestnut has been completely elimi- 
nated by chestnut blight. 

The forthcoming conference, to which inter- 
ested member countries of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations have 
been invited, will consider ways and means of 
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pooling information and coordinating research in 
an effort to combat chestnut blight and other dis- 
eases, to locate and develop disease-resistant 
species of chestnut trees, and to make improve- 
ments in the culture and use of the chestnut tree. 
The conference will also consider the establish- 
ment of an international commission, within the 
framework of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, to serve as an instrument for concerted 
action with respect to problems relating to chest- 
nut trees. 


ITU: Administrative Council 


The Department of State announced on August 
31 that Francis Colt de Wolf, United States repre- 
sentative on the Administrative Council of the 
International Telecommunication Union and chief 
of the Telecommunications Policy Staff of the De- 

artment of State, will represent the United States 
Goenument at the fifth session of the Adminis- 
trative Council which will be held at Geneva 
beginning September 1. Assisting Mr. de Wolf 
as advisers, will be John M. Cates, Jr., acting 
officer in charge, United Nations Cultural and 
Human Rights Affairs, Department of State, and 
Helen G. Kelly, special assistant to the chief of 
the Telecommunications Policy Staff, Department 
of State. 

The Administrative Council was provided for in 
the international telecommunication convention, 
signed at Atlantic City on October 2, 1947, and 
certain protocols annexed thereto. Eighteen 
countries are members of the Council which serves 
as the policy-making body of the International 
Telecommunication aien during intervals be- 
tween plenipotentiary conferences of the Union. 
The Council held its first session in 1947 at At- 
lantic City and its fourth session at Geneva in 


1949. 
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Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 


Effective September 1, 1950, the following change in 
organization is made fer the Bureau of Inter-American 


Affairs: 


The Office of East Coast Affairs (EC) and the Office of 
North and West Coast Affairs (NWC) are abolished, 

The Office of South American Affairs (OSA) is es- 
tablished. The Office consists of the following organiza- 
tional units: North and West Coast Affairs; Brazilian 
Affairs; and, River Plate Affairs. 


Bureau of European Affairs 


Effective September 5, 1950, the Bureau of European 
Affairs public affairs functions and staff were reorganized 
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to provide a public affairs adviser on the staff of the 
Assistant Secretary and regional public affairs specialists 
in each of the European bureau offices. 

The public affairs adviser advises the Assistant Secre- 
tary on and coordinates the development of public affairs 
policy for Europe and provides over-all representation for 
the Bureau of European Affairs in relations with the 
Public Affairs area and the Special Assistant for Press 
Relations. The regional public affairs specialists develop 
with the country and functional officers basic country 
and program information policy and guidances. 


Office of Budget and Finance 


Effective August 23, 1950, the following changes are 
made in the administrative area: 

= Office of Management and Budget (OMB) is abol- 
ished. 

There is established an Office of Budget and Finance 
(OBF). The Division of Budget and the Division of 
Finance are transferred to the new Office of Budget and 
Finance. 

There is established a Management Staff in the Office 
of the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. The 
Division of Organization is abolished and its functions, 
personnel and records are transferred to the new Man- 
agement Staff. 


Milton Katz Confirmed 
as ECE Representative 


On August 18 the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Milton Katz, of Massachusetts, the United 
States special representative in Europe, with the 
rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary, to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as the United States repre- 
sentative on the Economic Commission for Europe 
(Ece) of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. 


Information Expansion Discussed 
With Business Officials 


[Released to the press September 12] 


Representatives of United States business firms 
operating in Europe will hold an all-day meeting 
with officials of the State Department on Septem- 
ber 14 to explore ways in which American industry 
can cooperate with the Government in creating 
wider knowledge of the United States in that area. 

Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, and Edwin M. Martin, Director of 
the Office of European Regional Affairs, will be 
among the Departmental officers participating in 
the discussion. 

The meeting is one in a series being held with 
American businessmen and is similar in intent to 
previous ones on May 17 and September 7 with 
representatives of American companies doing busi- 
ness in Latin America. 
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These sessions are in keeping with the Depart- 
ment’s policy to increase its consultative program 
with American groups to expand further the ef- 
fectiveness of its overseas information and educa- 
tion activities. 


Appointment of Officers 


O. Edmund Clubb as Director, Office of Chinese Affairs, 
effective July 5. 

Louis J. Halle, Jr. as Policy Planning Adviser to the 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, effective 
August 21, 

The following designations, effective August 23, were 
made in the Office of Budget and Finance: 


Edward B. Wilber as Director of the Office ; 

Henry H. Ford as Chief, Division of Budget ; 

Louis Thompson as Chief, Division of Finance; 

Harlow J. Heneman as Director of the Management 
Staff; and 

Charles BE. Johnson as Deputy Director of the Manage- 
ment Staff. 


The following designations, effective September 1, were 
made in the Office of South American Affairs: 


Fletcher Warren as Director of the Office ; 

Howard H. Tewksbury as Deputy Director of the Office ; 

Rollin S. Atwood as Officer in Charge, North and West 
Coast Affairs ; 

Randolph A. Kidder as Officer in Charge, Brazilian Af- 
fairs; and 

Clarence EB. Birgfeld as Officer in Charge, River Plate 
Affairs. 


Walter K. Scott as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, effective September 12. 

Burton Y. Berry has been appointed Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African 
Affairs. 
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U.S. Holds Consular Meeting in North Africa 


[Released to the press September 6] 


A regional conference of certain United States 
diplomatic and consular officers in North Africa 
is scheduled to be held from October 2 through 7 
at Tangier, International Zone of Tangier. 

The meeting will concern itself with problems 
confronting the United States in its political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and consular relations with the 
countries of North Africa. It will also consider 
administrative matters effecting the efficient oper- 
ation of United States diplomatic and consular 
offices in that area. 

George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs 
(NEA), will head the delegation of Washington 
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representatives and will serve as chairman for the 
Tangier Conference. He will be assisted by Elmer 
H. Bourgerie, Acting Director of the Office of 
African Affairs and Sam K. C. Kopper, until re- 
cently Officer in Charge of Northern African Af- 
fairs and now Deputy Director (designate) for 
the Office of Near Eastern Affairs. 

Others expected to attend the Tangier meeting 
include Richard P. Butrick, Director General of 
the Foreign Service; Charles F, Pick, Jr., Deputy 
Executive Director, NEA; Norman Burns, Officer 
in Charge, Economic Affairs, Near Eastern, Dr. 
Ruth Sloan, Chief, African Branch, Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs/Philippines; 
George Steuart, Office of Consular Affairs; Dr. 
Vernon McKay, Foreign Affairs Officer, Office of 
Dependent Areas Affairs, United Nations Affairs; 
Miss Ruth Torrence, Foreign Affairs Analyst, Di- 
vision of Research for Near East and Africa; 
Samuel Gorlitz, Investment and Economic Devel- 
arg Staff of the Bureau of Economic Affairs ; 

ohn Devine, Representative of General Mana- 
ger’s Office, International Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Program; Harry Price, Chief, 
Dependent Areas Branch, Economic Cooperation 
Administration; Clarence Blau, Assistant to the 
Director, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Col. Stanley Andrews, Di- 
rector, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture; Capt. G. S. Patrick, 
USN, Department of Defense; Leo R. Werts, As- 
sociate Director, Office of International Labor Af- 
fairs, Department of Labor; Olen Warnock, Chief, 
Technical Assistance Branch, Department of La- 
bor; Harry S. Weidberg, British Commonwealth 
and Middle East Division, Office of International 
Finance, Department of the Treasury; John W. 
Edwards, Office of Reports and Estimates, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Field representation will include officers from 
Tangier, Algiers, Casablanca, Dakar, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Asmara, Benghazi (Bengasi), and Rabat. 
Representatives from the American Embassies at 
Paris and Cairo will also attend. 


Consular Offices 


The American consulate at Penang, Federation of 
Malaya, under the supervisory jurisdiction of the con- 
sulate general at Singapore, was established on August 
22, 1950. 

The American consulate general at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, was officially opened to the public on May 8, 
1950. 


Resignation of Ambassador Childs 


On August 28, the White House released to the press 
the text of President Truman’s letter accepting the resig- 
nation of J. Rives Childs as Ambassador to the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia and Minister to the Kingdom of Yemen. 
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The President Does Not Approve ry 


Amended Nationality Act 
[Released to the press by the White House September 9] 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, H. J. 
Res. 238, “’I'o amend the Nationality Act of 1940, 
as amended.” 

When first introduced in the Congress, this 
Resolution provided that the right to become a 
naturalized citizen of the United States should 
not be denied or abridged because of race. This 
was one of the recommendations which I made to 
the Congress in the civil rights program submitted 
more than 2 years ago. This proposal has received 
wide bipartisan support. It represents a positive 
response by the United States to a proper demand 
of justice and human brotherhood. By this means, 
we can give concrete assurance to the peoples of 
Asia that no resident of the United States will 
fail to qualify for citizenship solely because of 
racial origin. 

This provision remains as section 1 of the Reso- 
lution. Unfortunately, the Congress has added 
a second section, with a different purpose. This 
new section is supposed to strengthen our naturali- 
zation laws by inserting new and specific oo. 
tions against citizenship for aliens who owe 
allegiance to present forms of communism and 
other totalitarian philosophies. 

The existing prohibitions in our naturalization 
laws were intended to. exclude from citizenship 
those who overtly subscribe to the overthrow of our 
Government by force or violence. In section 2 of 
this Resolution, the Congress has attempted, by 
the use of much new language, to reach persons 
who may covertly seek to overthrow this Govern- 
ment through their association with Communist- 
front and similar organizations. However, the 
language of this second section is so vague and 
ill-defined that no one can tell what it may mean or 
how it may be applied. The result might be to 
weaken our naturalization laws rather than 
strengthen them. The result might also be to 
jeopardize the basic rights of our naturalized citi- 
zens and other persons legitimately admitted to 
the United States. 

In my judgment, it would be impossible to ad- 
minister this Act without creating a twilight spe- 
cies of second-class citizens, persons who could be 
deprived of citizenship on technical grounds, 
through their ignorance or lack of judgment. If 
an individual should, at any time within 5 years 
after naturalization, become affiliated with a pro- 
scribed organization, this resolution would spe- 
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cifically make his act prima facie evidence of lack 
of attachment to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States. It would place upon him 
the requirement of presenting countervailing evi- 
dence to prevent the revocation of his citizenship. 

This resolution does not even stop with creating 
second-class citizens. Where newly naturalized 
citizens or legally admitted aliens are concerned, 
it could be used to destroy the right of free speech 
and the freedom to follow intellectual pursuits 
without fear of retaliation from a vengeful Gov- 
ernment. 

These provisions will inevitably produce great 
uncertainty and confusion in administration. 
This becomes evident when it is recognized, as it 
must be, that the resolution fails to define its terms 
and establishes absolutely no ascertainable stand- 
ards for their application. Not only is this in 
violation of our traditional concepts of what laws 
should do, it also makes it impossible to determine 
in advance what procedures will be used to prose- 
cute alleged violation of the law. I cannot ap- 
prove a measure which has these deficiencies. 

Our Government will remain dedicated to pro- 
tecting the freedom, basic rights, and inherent dig- 
nity of the individual. We shall not adopt 
prohibitory and punitive statutes without being 
absolutely sure that the proposed laws are not a 
greater threat than the things against which they 
would provide protection. This is particularly 
true in the present case since we already have 
strong laws protecting us against the naturaliza- 
tion of subversive persons. It has not been dem- 
onstrated that these laws are inadequate. We 
should not forget or become afraid to assert our 
belief that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

I urge that the Congress reconsider this Reso- 
lution at once, reenacting it in such form as to pre- 
serve section 1 and to remove those ill-advised pro- 
visions in section 2, which seek to strengthen the 
Nationality Act of 1940 but which actually weaken 
and confuse it. At a time when the United Na- 
tions Forces are fighting gallantly to uphold the 
principles of freedom and democracy in Korea, it 
would be unworthy of our tradition if we continue 
now to deny the right of citizenship to American 
residents of Asiatic origin. 


Arbitrary Appropriations Cuts 
May Impair Government Services 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House Sepiember 6] 


I have signed H. R. 7786, the General Appro- 
priation Act of 1951. 

This bill provides, in a consolidated form, funds 
and other authorizations for the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government for the 
fiscal year which began last July 1. 
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In signing this bill, I am compelled to call at- 
tention to a provision which, in my judgment, 
represents an unwise and dangerous departure 
from proper budgetary practices. This is the 
requirement that the Executive Branch reduce the 
appropriations enacted by the Congress by a fixed 
amount. 

The foundation of our budget system is the 
preparation of an annual budget by the President 
and its presentation to the Congress for review, 
adjustment, and final determination. 

For more than two hundred pages, this enrolled 
bill sets forth in great detail the individual 
amounts appropriated by the Congress for the 
many programs of the Government. Section 
1214, of the bill, however, directs that these in- 
dividual and specific decisions by the Congress on 
appropriations and authorizations for the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government be reduced by at 
least 550 million dollars, “without impairing 
national defense.” In effect, the bill requires the 
Executive Branch to revise the judgment of the 
Congress on individual programs to meet an over- 
all arbitrary reduction. 

This unusual provision represents a failure by 
the Congress to exercise its proper responsibility 
for enacting appropriations to conduct the Govern- 
ment’s business. 

The needs of our defense effort make it neces- 
sary to place primary emphasis on those programs 
of the Government which will strengthen our 
armed forces, our power to produce for defense, 
and the combined power of the free world to 
establish peace. In effecting the reduction re- 
quired in the bill, a careful review will be made of 
all agency programs with a view to curtailing 
those which contribute least to these paramount 
objectives. This review is now going forward. 
It will continue during the coming months. If 
reductions greater than the amount specified in 
the bill can be made, I shall make them. Neither 
the Congress nor the President, however, can state 
at this time whether savings even to the extent 
arbitrarily required by Congress can be made 
without impairing essential Government services. 

I also feel obliged to comment upon the pro- 
vision of the bill which authorizes loans for the 
purpose of assistance to Spain. I do not regard 
this provision as a directive, which would be uncon- 
stitutional, but instead as an authorization, in 
addition to the authority already in existence 
under which loans to Spain may be made. 

Spain is not, and has not been, foreclosed from 
borrowing money from this Government. Money 
will be loaned to Spain whenever mutually advan- 
tageous arrangements can be made with respect to 
security, terms of repayment, purposes for which 
the money is to be spent, and other appropriate 
factors and whenever such loans will serve the 
interests of the United States in the conduct of 
foreign relations. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[September 14-21] 
General Assembly 


The delegates of 59 nations assembled at Flush- 
ing Meadow, New York, on September 19 for the 
fifth regular session of the General Assembly. 
Ambassador Nazrollah Entezam, delegate of Iran, 
was elected president. The unprecedented im- 
portance of this session, in the light of recent 
events in Korea, was emphasized by retiring 
President Carlos P. Romulo who stated, in his 
opening speech, that the General Assembly has the 
chance of saving “the United Nations and the 
peace of the world.” 

The question of Chinese representation was 
raised at the outset by the delegate of India, Sir 
Benegal Rau, who introduced a resolution advo- 
cating representation of China in the General 
Assembly by the Peiping regime. This resolu- 
tion was rejected, with 16 voting in favor, 33 
against, and 10 abstentions. Two resolutions pro- 
posed by the Soviet delegate, Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky, to exclude the “Kuomintang group” and in- 
vite the Chinese Communists to participate in the 
Assembly were rejected by overwhelming majori- 
ties. The Assembly, however, adopted a Canadian 
resolution establishing a special seven-member 
committee to study the question of Chinese rep- 
resentation and to report back to the Assembly 
after there had been opportunity to consider the 
Cuban agenda item, dealing with the question of 
representation in general. The Assembly agreed 
that, pending the report of this special committee, 
the Chinese National delegation should be seated 
in the Assembly with the same rights as other 
delegations. 

General debate opened on September 20 with 
major statements by Secretary Acheson and by 
Mr. Vyshinsky. Secretary Acheson offered a pro- 
gram to increase the effectiveness of the United 
Nations in dealing with aggression, which in- 
cluded proposals for: (1) calling of an emergency 
session of the General Assembly on 24-hour notice 
whenever the Security Council is unable to act 
because of the veto; (2) establishing a “peace 
patrol” to give immediate and independent obser- 
vation and reporting from any threatened area; 
(3) planning for member nations to designate cer- 
tain units within their national armed forces for 
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prompt service on behalf of the United Nations; 
and (4) forming a committee to study and report 
on means that the United Nations could use, 
through collective action, to carry out the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

Secretary Acheson also proposed the establish- 
ment of a United Nations “recovery force,” 
through which member nations could contribute 
to relief and reconstruction in Korea at the end of 
hostilities, and he suggested that the General As- 
sembly also look into the problem of the future of 
Formosa. 

The Soviet delegate, in his statement, proposed 
a “declaration for the prevention of a new war 
and the strengthening of international peace and 
security.” The suggested declaration, made up 
essentially of Soviet proposals offered at previous 
sessions, would: (1) condemn war propaganda; 
(2) prohibit the use of atomic weapons and recom- 
mend the establishment of strict international 
control over atomic energy; and (3) recommend 
that the five great powers conclude among them- 
selves a pact for peace and reduce, in 1950, their 
armaments and armed forces by one-third. 

On September 21, the General Committee of the 
Assembly approved the inclusion of 69 questions in 
the Assembly’s agenda. Some of these are ques- 
tions that have been discussed previously in the 
General Assembly, such as the admission of new 
members to the United Nations, the disposition of 
former Italian colonies, Palestine, relations of 
member states with Spain, threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Greece, 
international control of atomic energy, treatment 
of Indians in the Union of South Africa, and vio- 
lations of human rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania. The Assembly will also have before it 
the report of the United Nations Commission on 
Korea, established by the Assembly in 1948 to as- 
sist in the unification of Korea and the further 
development of representative government there. 
In addition to Secretary Acheson’s 4-point pro- 
gram for strengthening the United Nations and 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposed declaration for the pre- 
vention of a new war, some new problems which 
the General Assembly will consider for the first 
time include the failure of the U.S.S.R. to re- 
patriate German and Japanese prisoners of war, 
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an item presented jointly by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Australia; a 20-year 
rogram for achieving peace through the United 
ations, proposed by Secretary-General Trygvie 
Lie; and the Cuban item, recognition by the 
United Nations of the representation of a member 
state. 

The problem of Formosa will be discussed in 
connection with a new item proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. entitled : “Complaint by the U.S.S.R. of 
American aggression against China.” No de- 
cision, however, has yet been taken by the General 
Committee on the item proposed by the United 
States regarding the future of Formosa. 


Interim Committee 


After having completed the final items on its 
agenda on September 15, the Interim Committee, 
on September 18, approved, without objection or 
discussion, its report to the General Assembly. 

On September 15, the Committee made several 
decisions on three important items, with reference 
to what data should be included in its report to the 
Assembly. Concerning the first item, the future 
of Eritrea, the Committee agreed to include a 
statement by the chairman, praising the draft 
formula arrived at in interdelegation consulta- 
tions as constituting at least a “set of principles” 
on which a solution could be based. The prin- 
ciples were not to be included in the report, the 
Committee decided, but might be brought for- 
ward in the General paths by any delegation. 

In view of imminent General Assembly con- 
sideration and the political nature of the second 
item, threats to the independence and territorial 
integrity of China, the Committee agreed to make 
no recommendations. 

With reference to the third item, boundaries of 
the former Italian colonies, a United States draft 
resolution, setting forth principles to be followed 
in determining en boundaries, met with little 
support. After discussion of several alternative 
procedures, a Lebanese proposal was adopted, 
whereby the United States draft resolution was 
to be cualieed as an annex to the report. 


Security Council 


The unified command’s fourth report on opera- 
tions in Korea, covering the period of August 16 
to 31, was presented to the Security Council for its 
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“cognizance” on September 18. The report, read 
by United States Ambassador Warren R. Austin, 
covered United Nations ground, naval, and air op- 
erations and outlined specific military positions. 
Accusations of bombings of civilians by United 
Nations aircraft were groundless, the report said. 
During his reading of the section on foreign sup- 
port for North Korean forces, Ambassador Austin 
presented “physical proof” of Soviet deliveries of 
up-to-date equipment to the invading troops, in- 
cluding a late-model Soviet-made 7.62 mm. sub- 
machine gun. In addition, the report declared 
that although there had been no confirmation of 
direct or overt Chinese Communist participation 
in the North Korean aggression, the Chinese Com- 
munist regime had furnished substantial military 
aid by releasing “a vast pool of combat-seasoned 
troops of Korean ethnic origin, which provided 
the means for expansion of the North Korean 
Army.” 

Insisting on his right to comment on the report, 
Soviet Ambassador Yakov A. Malik charged that 
the presentation of the report was purely a tactical 
move to divert the Security Council and public 
opinion from “United States aggression” both in 

orea and Formosa. The evidence presented, Mr. 
Malik asserted, was “slanderous” and designed to 
fool “simpletons.” 

Ambassador Austin’s reading of the unified 
command’s report followed more than 2 hours 
of procedural debate over the adoption of the 
Council’s agenda. Although Ambassador Malik 
attempted to prevent inclusion of the item “Com- 
plaint of aggression upon the Republic of Korea,” 
under which the report was presented, that ques- 
tion was approved for immediate consideration 
by a vote of 10-1. Other substantive items in- 
cluded on the Council’s agenda were: “Complaint 
of invasion of the Island of Taiwan (Formosa) ,” 
submitted originally by the U.S.S.R. on August 
29; and a new question “Complaint of expulsion 
by Israel of thousands of Palestinian Arabs into 
Egyptian territory and the violation by Israel of 
the Egyptian-Israeli General Armistice Agree- 
ment,” proposed by Egypt. In connection with 
the latter item, the president of the Council, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) called atten- 
tion to a communication from Israel. Because of 
the lengthy agenda debate, discussion of the For- 
mosa and Egyptian questions was postponed until 
a later meeting. 
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